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Was She a Wife? 
OR, 
THE PROOF OF LOVE. 
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CHAPTER I. 
AT DEATH’S DOOR. 
Loop up her tresses 
Escaped from the comb, 
Her fair auburn tresses; 
Whilst wonderment guesses 
Where was her home. —Hoop, 
Sue had made her way to the extreme stern 
of the boat and stood leaning against the rail- 
ing in an abstracted attitude, watching the 
play of the waves in the morning sunshine as 
though they fascinated her. There were sha- 
dows in the dark-blue eyes and around) the 
drooping lids, and even the poise of the light 
lithe figure, thrown slightly forward, betrayed 
a hopelessness and despondency sad to, see in 
one so young. 
In spite of the fee nr that invested it, the 
girl’s face was strikingly beautiful; the fea- 


tures were mobile and fine, the mouth delicate- 
ly cut, and the full white throat, in its surpass- 
ing fairness, seemed to rise like a column.of 
marble from the fleecy foldsiof black lace that 
edgedther dress. I 

She was not unobserved. A faee and figure 
like hers must have attracted) attention any- 
where. At a little distance stood a stalwart, 
middle-aged man, tall and soldierly in his bear- 
ing, with a pretty young girl leaning upon’ his 
arm—Robert Trevlyn, and, his , daughter Ge- 
ralda. They ‘had noticed the forlorn-looking 
stranger when she came on board the boat at 
Fall, River, the evening before, and were now 
watching her furtively, and making their com- 
ments in suppressed voices. 

‘‘ How sorrowful she looks,” murmured Ge- 
ralda. .“‘ Poor thing; she must be in trouble.” 

Mr. Trevlyn drew a quick breath. He had 
been more deeply touched. by the girl’s loveli- 
hess and evident despair than he was willing to 
acknowledge. | From the time when; she first 
dawned upon his vision. the previous; evening 
until she reappeared with the other ac aoy ey 
in the early morning light; she had been fre- 
grandly in his thoughts, both waking and 

reaming. . 

“Could you not venture to speak to her, 
Geralda?” he'said, with suppressed eagerness. 
‘She seems to be quite alone.” 

‘‘T would rather not, papa. I don’t) imagine 
she would like to be intruded upon.” 

“But,” he urged, ‘‘the poor child looks so 


‘““HOW SORROWFUL SHE LOOKS,” MURMURED GERALDA. 


forlorn, all 
comes amiss,” 

Geralda leéked up with a swift. glance of sur- 
prise. .Asarule her father was more reticent 
than herself in the matter of accosting stran- 

ers. 

“Do you really wish me to make this young 
girl’s acquaintance?” she inquired. 

“Oh, no. That. is,” growing confused \in 
spite of himself, “‘it occurred to me that you 
might be of some service to her. Womenhave 
such gentle, quiet ways of getting at each other’s 
troubles—that’s all.’ 

Meanwhile the object of their regard, quite 
unaware of the interest and curiosity she had 
excited, still continued to gaze fixedly at the 
dancing waves below. All at once she stretch- 
ed out her arms in a wild way, like-a person 
mutely appealing for mercy, and: before any 
one could interfere, sprung lightly over the 
railing and disappeared in the cold blue depths 
that had seemed to allure her so strangely. 

Instantly all was confusion. The passengers 
crowded toward the rail, the women pale and 
shrieking, the men uttering cries of horror. 
Robert Trevlyn was one of the first to recover 
himself. Inamoment he had stripped off his 
coat and leaped into the dark flood in the hoje, 
of rescuing the suicide. 

Fortunately he| was’ an expert. swimmer. 
Just as the girl rose for the second time he was 
near; enough tooclutch her dress, and, after a 
few frantic efforts, succeeded in drawing her to 


“POOR THING; SHE MUST BE IN TROUBLE.” 


him. By superhuman exertions he managed to 
keep both their heads above water until a boat 
rowed by two fishermen, who happened to be 


ing their vocation near by, could come up. 


1 
Iie would-be suicide lay white and still as a 
dead woman in his arms, and the action of the 
waves had coiled round him, like a web, the 
long, floating tresses of her yellow hair, so that 


it was even difficult to extricate himself. 


Of course the steamer had stopped to pick 
them up. There was a wild, tremulous hurrah 
as they were lifted on board, and the passen- 
ters crowded round, excited and eager. It was 


like welcoming the poor, drenched 
from death itself. 


gures back 


Geralda Trevlyn flung herself on her father’s 
tears. The 
ew moments 


neck with a burst of very woman! 
agony and suspense of the last 
had left her weak as any child. 

“Papa, papa!” she cried. “‘ How could you 
risk your lite sorashly? It was dreadful—dread- 
‘ul! 

For the first time in Geralda’s experience he 
repulsed her. 

‘Take care. You will smother this poor 
child, if she is not dead already. Stand aside.” 

Staggering into the cabin with his dripping 
burden, he laid her on one of the sofas, and be- 
gan a g her hands and temples, quite un- 
mindful of his own condition. He. trembled 
with — and excitement, and had nearly 
worked himself intoa frenzy when at:length the 
poor thing began to exhibit signs of: returning 
consciousness. Her bosom heaved, and a faint 
quiver stirred the long-lashed lids, 

It was at this instant that Geralda, alarmed 
by her father’s strange looks, came a_ step 
nearer. 

‘You are chilled and exhausted, papa,” she 
said. ‘‘Oh, take some thought for yourself. 
You will make yourself ill.” 

“Hush!” He stopped her with a movement 
of his head, and turned quickly to his charge. 
Her eyes were now wide open, and she was look- 
ing around in a bewildered way, at the anxious 
faces gathered hear. 

““Where am I?” she asked. Then, as: recol- 
lection returned, she started up, crying: pite- 


ously: 
“My God! Why was I not left to perish? I 
do not wish to live. It was a cruel hand that 


brought me back to life and misery.” 

A half-defiant expression kindled in' her eyes 
~ a met Geralda’s shocked and reproving 

ooks. 

“‘ God will forgive me,” she said, beginning to 

tremble and weep. “ He would forgive any one 
tried and tempted asl have been. Ah, miss, 
you do not know what suffering is in the world, 
or how death may often appear a welcome re- 
lease.” 
She hid her face in the sofa-cushions, and 
gave way to a perfect. tempest of rane > It 
made Robert vlyn writhe and ca‘ his 
breath, to witness her misery. 

‘*Can’t you prevail on the poor child to retire 
to your state-room and put on dry raiment?’ 
he said, in an undertone, to Geralda. “ ml pe 
me to see her exposed tothe gaping curiosity of 
all these people. 

ig Zz as reluctance she may have 
felt, Geralda knelt beside the sofa and gently 
—_ one arm around the convulsed figure lying 
there. 

“Don’t Pi so,” she whispered. “I am 
your friend. It was papa who saved your life, 
and he did it because he pitied and wished to 
help you. Do you not believe me?’ 

he girl lifted her head, glanced payee 
at Geralda, and all at once clung to her wit! 
both hands. 

“Yes, yes, I believe you,” she said. 

‘“What is your name?” 


‘* Leonie?” ing the name slowly, and 
with some hesitation; **‘ Leonie West.” 
“Come with me, Leonie, In less than half an 


hour we shall reach New York. = the a 
time you must c' e your wet clothing, 
a get refreshed. ™ % 
ot until they were gone did Mr. Trevlyn 

withdraw to his own state-room to attend to 
his individual needs. While the girl was pres- 
ent he had been unconscious of any one’s wants 
save hers alone. After bathing and refreshin 
himself, he sat down in the outer cabin an 
again gave himself upto thoughts of the beauti- 
ful stranger. 3 

‘Who is she?” he said, ‘‘and what tempted 
her tothe crime of self-destruction? Poor thing! 
I feel very deeply interested in her already.” 5 

As some —— t — bein 2 ~ 
reappea: eaning upon Ger: ‘Ss arm, 
looked sad, but inexpreedibly lovely. Mr. Trev- 
lyn greeted her with a grave, respectful bow, 
and at once led her to the fa’ ly Soa that 
waited on the wharf. Not until they were all 
seated therein did Leonie fully realize the situ- 
ation. 

‘Where are you taking me?” she cried, start- 
ing up inalarm. 

*To poe own home.” 

She looked at him in a half-frightened way. 

“You must not!” she . “T have no 
claim upon you. Why should you be so kind 
to me? 

* Have you friendsto whom you prefer to go?” 


WAS SHE A WIFE? 


‘Not one!” she answered, bursting into wild 
again. “Tam alone—homeless—with no- 
where to go.” 

Almost unconsciously he laid his hand upon 
her heaving shoulder. 

“Be calm,” he said. “It is best that you 
should go with my daughter and me for the 

resent. Ishould not dare leave you to shift 

or yourself in a great city like this. Pray do 
not deny us the pleasure o grees . 

She said no more, but fell back, and hid her 
face. No one noticed it, but ever and anon a 
slight shudder ran through her frame. 

fter a long drive the carriage drew up be- 
fore a handsome house in the suburbs of the 
city. Mrs. Webb, the housekeeper, and two or 
three servants waited in the hall to receive 
their master and young mistress. Leonie had 
scarcely crossed the threshold when she started 
back suddenly with a sharp little cry, half ut- 
tered, and fixed her eyes in terror on the house- 
keeper’s face. 

“My God! my God!” she said, faintly. 

: sort heard the cry, aud hurried to her 
side. 

“What isit?? she said, in an anxious voice. 
* Are you ill?” 

“‘T—I—felt a momentary faintness,” was the 
answer. ‘It is gone now—I am myself 

ain.” 

And yet her face was livid, and: she shook 
from head to foot.’ Geralda half fancied she 
saw the light, furtive gray eyes of the house- 
keeper flash swift as lightning a glance of warn- 
ing and menace into those of the pale, shivering 
girl beside her. 

‘““You are tired and nervous, Miss West,” 
she said, as kindly as she could, ‘‘ and would 
like to go and lie pans at once, perhaps.” 

‘““Oh, yes, if you please.” 

Geralda turned to Mrs. Webb. 

“Show this lady to the guest-chamber, and 
await her orders,” she said, 

The housekeeper bowed, glanced again swift- 
ly at Leonie, and began climbing the stairs in 
utter silence. 

The latter hesitated an instant, a wild, hunted 
expression coming’ into her eyes. ‘It is des- 
tiny! Why s' le against it?’ she said to 
herself, then'slowly followed Mrs. Webb. 

Robert Treviyn looked after her with a heavy 
sigh. ‘Poor, poor child. So beautiful, so 
friendless, and so baernk 

At this juncture a shrill cry of — and rage 
came from an inner room. r. Trevlyn’ start- 
ed, and a curious expression blended of grief, 
self-reproach and tenderness swept over his 
face. Springing toward the half-open door, he 
pushed it wide. 

“Garnet, my darling, where are you?” he ex- 
claimed. 

From the softness and sweetness of his tones 
one might have thought a lover was pains for 
his idol; and yet it was only a little girl of ten 
or twelve years who retreated ore him, 
limping toward the furthest corner of the room, 
a poor, little, pallid, misshapen creature with- 
out a line of grace in her deformed body, or a 
trace of beauty in her dark, pinched features. 

Robert Treviyn had been left with two mo- 
therless children, and even his beautiful elder 
daughter had never won from him such de- 
monstrative love and pitying tenderness as this 
ged little ugly cripple, who had only himself 

pet and humor her. : 


There, there, Don’t run away, Garnet, m 
_ "4 he said, coaxingly. “ Why sho’ 
you 


The child turned, and shook her clenched 

ce at him. . 5 . 
am an; with you, papa, very angry in- 
deed,” she said, in a wiiing alba 

‘* What have I donenow, my pet?” 

‘You don’t love me,” she complained. ‘I 
made Mrs. Webb get up and dress me by gas- 
light, and have been waiting here ever since. 
I wanted to be the first to welcome you. The 
time seemed $0 er that I grew sick and tired 
of pd fea and now that you have come in- 
stead of rushing to seek me, you don’t even ask 
yal me, or seem to care whether I’m dead or 

ve. ; . 

**T was coming to you directly.” 

“‘T don’t believe it,” she said; sharply, fixing 
her keen little red eyes (the poor thin had n 
named Garnet because of the color of her eyes) 
upon his face. ‘You were so taken up with 
@ lady that Spe never once thought of your 
ugly cripple. saw how it was. I hate the 
ladys and I hate you, and I wish there were no 
suc! ms as any of us in the world.” 

A t color rose in his cheeks, but he did 
not attempt to restrain her. It would have 
been useless. 

“Who is she, poe Tell me—I wish to know 
allabouther. I’m going, by and by, to tell her 
thatIhateher.” 

“Don’t. You must not,” he pleaded. ‘‘ She 
is a poor child we found in trouble, and I hope 

ou will do nothing to add to her distress. 

mise me, Garnet. 

_ ‘I won’t,” she said, sullenly, ‘Have I not a 
right to tell people what i think of them? 
Don’t try to coax me over, papa; it’s of no use. 
I'm angry with you now, remember, and intend 
to have my own way.” 


| words, though uttere: 
Leonie 


Nevertheless the queer, half-demented little 
creature suffered him to slip his strong arms 
round her and draw her close to his heavily- 
beating heart. 


CHAPTER II, 
LEONIE FINDS FRIENDS. 


He who will not give 
Some Pan of his care, his blood, his wealth, 
For others’ good, is a poor frozen churl, 
e —JOANNA BAILLIE. 


THE chamber to which the housekeeper con- 
ducted Leonie was one of the handsomest in the 
house. A velvet carpet covered the floor, rich 
draperies of satin-damask and embroidered lace 
hung at the windows, and the furniture was the 
costliest that money could procure. 

Mrs. Webb shut the door, sharply, then turn- 
ed to her companion with something between 
. frown and a sneer on her thin, ¢ -colored 

ace. 

‘Well?’ she uttered, interrogatively. 

There was no response. Leonie sunk intoa 


| chair, and leaned her head dejectedly upon her 
j hand. Her whole attitude expressed apathy 


and despair. 

Her silence seemed to irritate the woman. 
‘Don’t seek to deceive me! I recognized you 
at a glance,” she cried, with an angry hiss. 
‘Now, what have you to say for yourself?” 

ee came the low, coldly-spoken re- 
sponse. . ‘‘ If you wish to expose me to these 
e0ple; pray doso.. It matters little what be- 
‘alls me, now.” 

Mrs. Webb looked at her a moment in silence. 

‘‘Did you expect to find me here?” she asked 
at length. 

““No. Thad lost all trace of you.” 

“Tintended you should. ‘It was rather a re- 
lief to turn my back on everybody I used to 
know, Ihave been Mr. Trevlyn’s housekeep- 
er fora year. But it is not of myself I wish 
to speak byl are you here, and how did you 
happen to fall in with my employer and his 
daughter?” 

“Mr. Trevlyn saved my life.” 

‘Saved your life?’ echoed the woman, ina 
bewildered tone. ‘‘How? Where?” 

Leonie told her. ‘‘We were on the same 
boat. Iwas crazed, desperate with trouble, ard 
sought to destroy myself. Butfor him I should 
have succeeded. He brought me here.” 

Mrs. Webb stared at her as if fascinated. 

“Mad girl! Did you really lay violent hands 
on yourself? What drove you to the rash 
act?” 


Instead of replying, Leonie buried her face in 
her hands, and rocked backward and forward, 
like one beside herself. : 

““You had better confide in me fully,” said 
the housekeeper, more kindly, after watching 
her for some moments in silence. ‘There is 
evidently some trouble of which I know nothing. 
Tell me all, and I may be able to help you.” 

‘No one can do that.” 

“Do you decline to trust me?” 

Leonie lifted her eyes, but there was an ex- 
pression of such utter terror in them that they 
were quickly averted. 

“TY must—at least, for the present,” she an- 
swered, ; 

‘‘ Promise me one thing, that you will not 
again seek to destroy yourself, and I will ask 
no more.” 

“Don’t be afraid. That temptation is gone, 
forever. I am wretched and ill—will you be 
good enough to leave me?” 

It may have been an hour after the house- 
keeper went away that an uncertain step ap- 
proached the door, and the knob was turned, 
unceremoniously. Leonie had scarcely stirred 
since Mrs. Webb left her, but a red spot burned 
on either cheek and her eyes gleamed strangely. 
She turned with a ar ex ation of amaze- 
ment 4 os door bes aa aaa wilted little 
figure hobbled across the threshold. 

“Why, who are you?” she cried, involun- 
taril, 


Gernaé threw back her head. ‘I came here 
to ask questions, not to answer them,” she said, 
in her shrillest tones. ‘“‘If you are wise, you 
will be very civiltome. But it may be just as 
well to tell you at the outset that [hate you— 
Lhate you. : 

There was paneling almost terrible in the 

by the lips of a child. 
drew back, growing perceptibly paler. 
The small red eyes glared at her like those of a 
demon. 

‘Don’t say that,” she cried. ‘‘I am lonely 
and friendless enough, already.” 

Garnet looked bewildered. : 

“You lonely? you friendless?”’ she echoed, 
incredulously. ‘Papa said you were in trou- 
ble, but I didn’t believe him. How can it be? 
You are not ugly, and wilted, and deformed! 
You need not live shut away from the sight of 
other mortals asa creature too hideous to be 
gazed upon. What is there to make one like 

Q 


you ¢ 
Leonte@rang her hands, de: tely. 
“Oh, child, child! you little know. There 


“are worse things in this world than mere physi- 


cal deformity. 
“‘T’d like to know what they are.” 


ee 


\ 


She gave her head another toss, but came a 
step nearer, The conviction that this beautiful 
lady might really be unhappy was forcing its 
way home to her mind, and awakening a sud- 
den interest in her breast. 

“Ts it true that you feel friendless and forlorn 
—as though all the bright, beautiful things of 
this world were made for others, and you had 
no share in them?” she asked, keeping those ter- 
rible eyes fixed upon Leonie’s face. 

‘“ Yes—yes.” 

“T believe you do:” She spoke slowly, and 


' with great deliberation. ‘You may be as great 


an outcast asTam, At any rate I dislike you 
no longer. I may even learn to love you in 
time.” 

““T hope you will.” 

«Just now it seems a very easy thing to do. 
T can’t abide any oneso pink and pretty and per- 
fectly formed as my sister Geralda. The con- 
trast makes me feel myself more hideous than 
ever. But for some reason you seem different. 
I hated you at first because you kept papa 
from coming to me directly, as he usually does. 
But, that feeling is gone now; we may be very 
good friends; after all.” 

And théy were, from that time forward. 
Garnet’s deformity made her, in some sense, an 
alien, and it was a relief to the strange child to 
find some one as forlorn and miserable as her- 
self. Her heart went out to Leonie in a love 
that was full of pathos and forbearance. 

The next morning Leonie went down-stairs 
for the first time since her arrival, There was 
no one in the lower hall, and not knowing which 
way to turn, she hesitatingly Reshed open the 
nearest door. It led into Mr. Treviyn’s study, 
and he sat within, reading the morning paper. 
He turned and looked at her earnestly. 

“*Tam glad to see that you are better, Miss 
West,” he said. : 

A flush kindled in her cheeks, 

“Mr. Trevlyn,” she began, in an agitated 
voice, ‘‘I have not thanked you for risking 
your life to save mine, and desire to do so now. 

t was a brave, a noble thing to do.” 

“T am glad it was my privilege to rescue 

you,” he said, even more agitated than herself. 
‘Tt would be a cause of deep regret if another 
had been before me.” 

‘* And yet, the life that has been preserved is 
valueless to me.” 


, how generous you are!” she ex- 
“ But Iam an alien and a stranger. 
I have no right to trespass upon your kind- 
ness. 

““We will not give you up,” he said, with 
quiet determination. “TI have arranged every- 
thing—or, rather, Garnet has done so for me. 
The child has taken a great liking to you, Miss 
West. She declares you shall remain as her 
governess, and Garnet always has her own way 
about everything. Oh, pray do not disappoint 
my poor, crippled pet. It is not often that she 
takes a fancy to one of her own sex, and I have 
great difficulty in providing her with suitable 
teachers. She drove the last one from the 
house before she had been here an hour.” 

Leonie ¢ her hands, as though seized by 
a sudden passion of excitement. 

“Do you wish to engage me as Garnet’s gov- 
erness?” she cried. ‘‘ Do you really wish it?” 

“Yes. Is there any reason why the situation 
would be di able to you?” 

une no!” she answered, helplessly, almost 
wildly. 

“Then we will consider the matter settled, if 
you please.” 

Leonie turned slowly away. She was vei 
pale, and trembled a little, She felt instinc 
ively that another crisis in her history had 
P Strange thoughts were stirring in her 
mind—thoughts upon which she dared not 
dwell even in secre , 

The purport of these vague reflections soon 
found expression from another, however. Not 
many days had elapsed before Mrs. Webb, who 
was a close observer, came into the chamber 
where Leonie sat alone, one afternoon, and 
said, abruptly: 

“You are getting on famously. Of cottrse 
your good fortune has driven the idea of suicide 
out of your head forever.” 

The girl roused herself with a start. 

“What—what—are you saying?” she asked, 
turning in her chair. 

“As though you did not understand!” laugh- 
ed the housekeeper, with pee slyness. 
‘But I wish you success with all my heart.” 

“Success in what?” 

“Tn winning Robert Trevlyn’s hand and for- 
tune, of course,” came the coarse reply. ‘I’m 
not such a fool that I cannot see through your 
little game. But, don’t be afraid—it is not my 
popes to block it. Goone' i our vic- 

im as you have begun and you will be Mr. 
Peat 's wife before a single month has rolled 
around, 
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= 4 


The crimson of emotion on the girl’s cheek 
faded suddenly to a gray, livid pallor. 

“No, no, no,” she cried, in strangely’ shrill, 
eae. tones; “that can never be! ou don’t 

now what you are saying. Robert Trevlyn’s 
wife? Oh, never—never!” And she fell back, 
shaking like one in an ague-fit. 

‘“ Why not, I'd like to know? He’s fairly be- 
witched after you patlieet6 You can’t afford 
to let such an opportunity slip through your 
fingers. Only think what itis to be feasted and 
courted every day of your life, and roll in 
riches and splendor! You would be an idiot to 
throw away a chance like that!” 

But Leonie only turned her eyes away with a 
gasp of sudden terror. 

‘*Hush!” she hoarsely uttered. ‘Don’t help 
to put such thoughts into my head. Don’t, 
dowt! I’m vile enough already—why do you 
seek to make me any worse?” 


CHAPTER IIt. 
PASSION AND TEMPTATION, 
Even innocence itself hath many a wile. 
—Bynon. 

OnE day, when nearly two weeks had elapsed, 
the child Garnet was sitting alone on one of the 
little balconies at the rear of the house, carving 
rude figures on tiny blocks of wood—a favorite 
ne with her—when a man’s tall, stalwart 

gure stole across the lawn, keeping in the sha- 
dow of the shrubbery all that was possible. 

He was a handsome young fellow with a 
dark, expressive face and brilliant black eyes. 
He had reached the baleony, and stood leaning 
over the rail pefore Garnet troubled herself to 
look up. 

“Ray 'Armitage!” she exclaimed, starting 
back with an expression of anger and dislike 
upon her face. 

‘* Hush!” whispered the’ young man, anxious- 
ly. “I wish to see Geralda. on’t you be 
good enough to tell her I am here?” 

‘“No, indeed! How dare you ask such a fa- 
vor at my hands? Go away this instant or I'll 
tell papa that you are here.” 

x t hat would be very unkind of you, Gar+ 
net. 

“T don’t care,” she cried, violently. ‘‘I hate 
you, Ray Armitage.” 

‘‘But what have I done to merit your dis- 
pleasure?” 

“T dislike everybody that papa dislikes: 
That is reason enough. But if you want an- 
other Pll give it. Do you?” And she rolled her 
eyes up at him ee on ais 

“Yes,” he replied. ‘‘It may be better than 
the first—more reasonable, at least.” 

A smile of sly cunning broke’ around her 
mouth. 

“You will think so, no doubt. IT hate you in 
the second place because you deceived papa, be- 
trayed his cnt, and were even mean enough 
to steal money from his desk! Aren’t — 
—— Xe A a iO ome a — \ 

6 loo! ea grinning demon. The youn 
man § ered backward as though he had ae 
ceived a blow, whitening, and losing his breath. 
His eyes were turned in terror on her face. 

‘“‘T—I— don’t understand,” he said, help- 


a 
“Don’t you? That is very strange. The 
word thief is no uncommon one.” 

“‘Who dares apply it to me?” he exclaimed, 
growing hot all at once, with excitement. f 

“T do,” said the imp. ‘Now don’t deny that 

ou stole the money, for I know all about it. I 

eard papa telling Geralda. They did not in- 
tend to let me know of the loss, but I crept be- 
hind the door and listened.” 

“This is infamous,” cried Ray, in horror. 
‘Surely, surely no one believes me guilty of a 
petty crime like that!” 

The words had scarcely left his ie before he 
heard the glass door opening on the balcony 
softly unclose, and Geralda came toward him, 
looking and agitated.’ y 

“Oh , it is you!” she exclaimed, eagerly 
extend hands in welcome. “I heard 
some one talking, and felt sure I recognized 
your voice. But why, why are you here? Pa- 
pa will be very angry if he knows of this.” 

“He shall know it,” said Garnet, fear 
down her carving materials. “It is I who wi 
tell him.” 

“You! No, no, you must not.” 

Giving her head an angry toss, she hobbled 
toward the door. 

“Let her go,” said Ray, when Geralda would 
have detained her sister. ‘It is now my wish 
to see Mr. Trevlyn. Do you know what that 
child has been ee a8 She accuses me of ak 
a common thief! of ying robbed your father 
Great God! is it not horrible?” 

Geralda b ; 


urst into tears. 

‘*T hoped you would never learn of this,” she 
panted. ‘‘Papa had promised me that nothing 
i said or done. He would have kept lis 
wo! 

The young man leaned forward with a sharp 
and sudden cry. 

‘“Do you believe me guilty, Geralda?’ 

“Oh, no, no!” she answered. ‘I have never 
believed it for one instant. I never will.” 


shrill voice was heard calling to her father. 


| while Robert Trevlyn leaned over 


Garnet had disappeared, and just then her | 


Geralda shuddered at the sound, and gave the 
young man an imploring glance. f 
‘Must you remain and meet him?” she whis- 
ered, 
_ Ray did not speak. His excitement had calm- 
eda little, but he looked firm and resolute: A 
sense of wrong and shame stung him to the 
quick, Robert Trevlyn had never been either 
just or generous to him. There had existed a 
smothered antipathy ever since he, Ray, had 
been left to the elder man’s guardianship—a pe- 
riod of ten years. Both were proud, self-willed 
men, and a clash had been inevitable. Matters - 
had culminated at last in the young man’s 
banishment. The story was simple enough, but 
a tender love -idyl had crept through it, render- 
ing it very pathetic—at least to the two most 
interested. 

After a brief interval heavy footsteps were 
heard, and Mr. Trevlyn made his appearance 
on the balcony. Garnet had told him who-was 
there, and came out behind him, grinning like a 
vicious sprite. The man was red in the face, 
and cast furious glances about him: 

“You have dared show your face hereagain!”? 
he hissed, striding up to the ‘obnoxious visitor. 
“T wonderatit. Leave the place instantly, * 

“T have a few: words to say before I go,” Ray 
returned, ‘Is it true that you have missed 
sums of money from your desk?” 

“‘Sucha question—coming from yéu—deserves 
no answer. It invariably happened that you 
had been at the house shortly before the money 
di 


"Ray involuntarily put up his hand, the words 
carried such venom with them. 

“T have but just been told of the circum- 
stances,” he said, faintly. ‘‘Itis dreadful that 
you should suspect me of the crime.” 

“¢ Tt is still more dreadful that you should be 
guilty of it.” 

“Tam not guilty 1? 

“That is a lie!” screamed Garnet, from) be- 
hind her father’s back. ‘‘ You had better con- 
fess. The proofs are all —e you.” 

Mr. Trevlyn turned suddenly. 

“What do you know of this miserable busi- 
ness?” he demanded. 

“Every thing,” she replied. ‘‘ You and Ger- 
alda need not think to keep any secrets from 
me.» If watching and eavesdropping are of any 
use, I shall be sure to findthem out. There was 
a glove found in your desk the last time money 
was missed—Ray Armitage’s glove—” 

A A shrill and full of anguish, interrupted 
her. The young man clung to the railing as 
though he felt sick and faint. 

‘* Is this true?” he faltered. 

A look answered him—such a look as filled 
him with utter horror and despair. After a 
moment’s dead silence he let go his hold, and be- 
gan to move heavily away. 

“‘Tt is useless to declare my innocence,” said 
he, “‘ but it will some day be established. God _ 
widl not suffer the guilty to triumph forever: 
An enemy has done this cruel deed to ruin me. 
The ‘day will surely come when we shall know 
who it is.” 

‘You have learned your part well,” Garnet 
called after himina gibing tone. ‘‘ You play 
injured innocence to perfection.” 

e did not answer or look back. When he 
had greg ge is in the shrubbery Geralda drew 
closer to her father, and laid her hand on his 


arm. : 
‘* Papa,” she said, “‘be generous, and help to 
clear’ him from this shame! It can be done, 
Think, think, how it must crush life and youth 
and hope out of his heart!” 
A stubborn look settled upom Mr: Trevlyn’s 


face. 

“My faith in the rascal is dead. The proofs 
are conclusive. It seems that nothing would 
shake your belief in his innocence, Geralda,” + 

‘tT would sooner think evil of myself.” 


‘This is madness—folly. 

“It may. be,” she said, wearily. ‘‘I must 
cling toit all the same. _ It would be terrible to 
be compelled to doubt him.” 


About this time Geralda had other troubles 
than that in which Ray Armitage was concern- 
ed. As the days wore on she could not help ob- 
serving that her father spent vastly more time 
in the society of the new governess (as Leonie 
had come to be styled) than was either safe or 
becoming. Sometimes Miss West and her self- 
willed charge spent the whole morning with 
him in the study, and they were almost invari- 
ably ther of an evening. Mr. Trevlyn fol- 
lowed her about constantly, and seemed rest- 
less and unhappy oy lee ong her presence. 

“*Tt is not possible that he is learning to love 
her,” Geralda said to herself. 
would not be so foolish.” 

One evening when she had been out, and re- 
turned ly, the study door happened 
to be ajar.as she crossed the hall, and on tarn- 
ing a careless Pomel in that direction she be- 
held a tableau that rooted her feet to the spot. 

Mr. Trevlyn and Leonie were there alone on 
this occasion. The latter sat trifling with a bit 
of fine sewing only intended to exhibit the ex- 
quisite shape of her slender, Sina oa hands, 

er chair, a 
strong, deep-passion flushing his handsome face, 


‘Oh, no! papa 


A 


One moment, and the infatuated man had 
caught Leonie’s hand, in a half-frenzied way, 
and raised it to his lips. 

Geralda roused herself presently, and passed 
on. The instant she reached her chamber she 
rung the bell—a sharp, imperative peal. 

‘Request Miss West to come here,” she said 
to the servant who answered the summons. 

Leonie came at once. A pretty, soft color 
was eorke in her cheeks, and it occurred to 
Geralda, for the first time, perhaps, what a 
wonderfully attractive young person she was, 

““T believe you sent for me, Miss Trevlyn,” 
she gently said, 

‘* Yes, sit down, if you please.” 

She sunk timidly into the seat indicated. 
There was something in Geralda’s looks and 
manner that filled her with secret uneasiness. 

‘Pardon me if, I speak very plainly, Miss 
West,”:the latter began. ‘‘I have come to the 
conclusion that you are not a suitable in- 
structor for my sister, and shall discharge you 
at once.” 

Leonie started, and turned very pale; but, in 
the surprise of the moment, could only stammer 
out a few hesitating words. 

‘“¢What—if I may inquire—have you no- 
ticed in my manner of teaching to— i 
please you?” 

“*T prefer not to discuss the matter,” Geralda 
coldly replied. ‘‘ You shall be paid your wages 
the first thing in the morning, and 1 propose to 
add a few dollars instead of giving the usual 
—— warning. i mo sts aay to 

eep you respectably until another situation 
can be meonred.” 

Leonie sat for a moment nervously twisting 
her hands — as they lay in her lap. 

“Tt was Mr. Trevilyn who,engaged me,” she 
said;| a6 length, ‘‘and of course he must be 
spoken to—” 

“Papa gives me full liberty in these mat- 
ters,” Geralda interrupted somewhat haughtily. 
“‘T can at any time discharge a servant who is 
—unsatisfactory.” 

A flush kindled in the girl’s cheeks, but she 
rose at once. 

“Of course I cannot dispute your wishes, 
Miss Trevlyn. I shall be ready to depart in the 
morning.” : 

She went directly to her room, the same lux- 
urious chamber that had been given to ‘her at 
first. She had a natural liking for rich belong- 
ings and had become quite fond of it. As she 
glanced round the pretty place and thought of 
what was before her, she sunk sobbing beside 
the couch and hid her face upon her arms. 

eee» a hand fell upon her heaving shoul- 
der. She looked round with a start. e child 
Garnet had stolen in, and was kneeling beside 


her. 

‘“What is it? What’s the matter, dear Miss 
West?” she asked. 

Leonie caught the strange little creature to 
her heart. 

“Tam going away—to leave you,” she pant- 
~ ‘s And it makes me very unhappy to think 
of it. 

“Going away! Who says so? 
going?” 

“ Miss Trevlyn has discharged me. She thinks 

you would improve faster under another gov- 
erness, I suppose.” 

Garnet started upright in a moment. 

**T don’t want any other!” she cried, her face 
dark with passion. ‘ I'll have no one but you! 
What right has Geralda to meddle between us? 
I won’t submit to it. Wicked, cruel girl, she 

shall not send away the only person I care for! 
She shall not! We'll see who is to decide such 
questions—we’ll see!” 

“Hush,” said Leonie, trying to soothe her. 
“Please be quiet. You may find some one you 
will like even better than me, and—” 

<i sattoky: dares come in your place I'll 


Why are you 


make the house too hot to hold her!” screamed 
the child, wing ghastly with excitement. 
‘It’s you I want, and no one else. It’s you 


Tll have. Come—come here. We'll see!” 

Seizing hold of Leonie’s arm, she half led, 
half ged her to the door. Sheseemed - 
sessed of the strength of a wild animal, at 
once. 


“Be calm,” urged Leonie, really frightened 
at the child’s ghastly face. 

“Come!” Garnet repeated, in shrill tones. 
: i — a : ” 

t do you purpose doing 

There was ets answer, but the half-demented 
creature pulled so fiercely at Leonie’s sleeve, 
and looked so pale and terrible that the latter 
could only yield submissively to her wishes. It 
would not have been safe to cross her, just then. 
They were down-stairs, and Garnet had thrown 
open the study door where Mr. Trevlyn still 
sat, and pulled Leonie across the t _be- 
fore the latter realized what were the child’s 
intentions. 

Her words came like the breaking forth of a 
torrent, before any one could interpose. 

“Papa, who rules in this house? Is it you or 
Geralda? The question must be settled here 
andnow. Havel no aoe that are bound to 
be respected? AmTa slave that I must bow 
and cringe*to the will of my elder sister? I 
won’t bear it! Ill kill myself first. And if I 
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do you will be as guilty as the rest if this injus- 
tice is suffered to continue.” - 
Mr. Trevlyn started to his feet in amaze- 


ment. 

“What is it, darling?” he inquired. ‘‘ What 
has happened now to distress you?” 

‘¢eralda has insulted the only person I love. 
She cares nothing for my wishes in the matter. 
She has taken it upon herself to discharge poor 
Miss West.” 

He started and turned pale at the announce- 


ment. ‘Is this true?” he said, after a moment’s 
hesitation, fixing his eyes upon Leonie’s chang- 


ing face. 
he replied in the affirmative. 

“JT am very much surprised. What were Ge- 
ralda’s reasons for dismissing you so abruptly?” 

‘* She declined to give any.” _ 

Another pause, then a sudden flush rose in 
Mr. Trevlyn’s face. He thought he could di- 
vine what had led his daughter to take so sum- 
mary a step. 

“Go away for a few moments, my child,” he 
said, abruptly, leading Garnet to the door. “TI 
wish to speak with Miss West alone.” 

“ She is not to leave us, remember that,” said 
the spoiled darling, ere she disappeared. 

Mr. Trevlyn closed the door, and turned to 
Leonie, who stood pale, and trembling near the 
center of the apartment. 

‘*Geralda’s course has decided me to speak 
my mind fully and frankly at once,” he said, in 
an agitated voice. ‘‘ You must know what I 
mean, Miss West. I think you have under- 
stood, for some time, how I was learning to re- 
gard you.” 

“No, no,” she cried, catching her breath, and 
shaking from head to foot. ‘‘I have under- 
stood nothing. .Oh, sir, spare me! 
eannot listen!” 

There was something in her manner that fill- 
ed him with rise—almost terror. But he 
had gone too far to retreat. 

“You must listen,” he said. ‘‘No womanin 
the world can stir my heart as you have done. 
Don’t tell me that I have loved in vain—that 
you can never be my wife.” 

‘“‘Your wife! Great God, it is cruel, cruel, to 
tempt meso! Iam selfish and weak.” 

She uttered a suppressed cry, and pressed her 
hand upon her heart, as if to still its passionate 
heavings. Her eyes had a wild look, and her 
face was livid. 

“Ttis not much that I ask,” he said, drop- 
ping his arm about her waist. ‘‘Only a little 
ove and forbearance. Surely you can give 
that. God knows I shall do my best to make 
you happy.” 

A shudder ran through her frame, but she 
did not draw herself away. Perhaps she had 
no strength todoso. Buta strange horror was 
in her face as she hid it upon his shoulder, Un- 
consciously, while standing there, she had tug- 
ged so fiercely at the valuable and somewhat 
remarkable-looking ring on the third finger of 
her left hand that a purple mark was left upon 
the delicate flesh. 


I cannot— 


Geralda passed a sleepless night. When she 
descended to the breakfast-room the next morn- 
ing, Mrs. Webb was the only sigh resent, 
and but two plates—for herself and Garnet— 
had been laid. 

“Where is papa?’ she said. ‘‘Has he not 
risen?” ® 

“He is gone,” the housekeeper answered. 

“Gone? : 

‘He left for Washington by the early train. 
ose will find a note from him lying beside your 
plate. : 

Geralda felt surprised, but no suspicion of the 
disagreeable truth broke upon her mind, She 
picked up the note, vaguely Lidge what 
could have called her father away so suddenly. 
I¢ was very brief, and ran thus: 
an GERALDA: 

‘« By the time you read these lines T and Miss West 
will be man and wife.. She was resolved to leave 
here, and Icould not permit her togo alone. You 
have only yourself to Widnes that we went away se- 
eretly without any previous warning. 

““RoBERT TREVLYN.”” 

The closing words swam before Geralda’s 
eyes. She sunk down ona chair, cyinn eves 


and faint. The suddenness of the revelation 
a well nigh overpowered her. It seemed ter- 
ri 


le. 
Did, even then, some faint premonition cross 
her mind of the crime, horror, sin and sufferin: 
destined to result from that hasty and ill- 
starred marriage? It may be. 

While she sat motionless, an Metupcnr Aig 
crossed the floor, and Garnet’s pinched little 
face was suddenly thrust close to hers. 

‘‘T’d like to see you drive Leonie from the 
house, now,” grinned the exasperating little 
imp. ‘It’s you who will have to go, if any- 
Dol does.” 


—— 


CHAPTER Iv. 
THE DIAMOND RING. 


Search not to find what lies too deeply hid; | 
Nor to know things whose knowledge # forbid. 
—DENHAM. 


THREE weeks elapsed before the bride and 
groom returned from their honeymoon trip. 


The day on which they were expected dawn- 
ed wet and wild. Rain fell in torrents all the 
morning, but late in the afternoon the clouds 
broke, and a glimpse of blue sky appeared with 
a sudden burst of sunshine. 

Géralda had dressed herself earlier than usual, 
and at length she stole forth to take a turn in 
the sodden walks of the garden. She had only 
been there a very few moments, however, when 
some one came through the gate, and a deep, 
musical voice spoke her name. 

“*Geralda, is that you?” 

The man who came quickly to her side was 
young and handsome. He had an olive com- 
plexion, clearly-cut features, black hair and 
magnetic black eyes. There was something 
peculiarly fascinating about the man, and yet 
good judges of human nature were a little cau- 
tious in trusting Dudley Linton, the handsome 
pr: despite his pleasing ways and winning 
smile. 

The red came and went under Geralda’s fair 
skin, and her heart beat faster than its wont. 

‘‘How you startled me!” she exclaimed, im- 
pulsively, giving him both her hands. “I was 
not looking for you to-day.” 

He smiled, and drew her closely to his side. 

“T returned to New York this afternoon, and 
came here at once, of course. Are you glad to 
see me?” 

‘You were a long time away,” she answered, 
a soft, rich color glowing in her cheeks. 

“Five weeks. Business detained me. I ex- 

ected, when I left, to complete it in as many 


ays.’ 

She turned and looked at him curiously. 

“*T thought you were making studies for pic- 
tures, Dudley.” 

“So I was—part of the time, at least,” he an- 
swered, coloring, and looking the least bit an- 
noyed. ‘My leisure moments were all employ- 
ed in that manner.” : 

“You must have brought back a well-filled 
portfolio.” 

eT did.” 

They preeeney returned to the house, Ge- 
ralda’s face was glowing, and her eyes shone 
with subdued happiness as she stood beside her 
eee in the luxurious drawing-room. When 

y Armitage’s image did not rise between 
them (which it had an exasperating habit of 
doing) she felt convinced that she loved Dudley 
better than anybody in the world. 

“T am glad you arrived before papa,” she 
said. ‘‘ You must remain to welcome him. We 
expect him every moment.” 

e looked up nicky. 

“Ts it true that . Trevlyn has married 
again?” 

“Quite true. He brings his bride home to- 


ay heard nothing of it until my return. It 
must have been very sudden.” 

“ Yes. ” 

+ ay did you never speak of it in your let- 

rs 


“T could not,” she answered, with a swift 
gesture of repugnance. ‘The subject was ex 
tremely distasteful to me, and I did not compel 
myself to broach it.” 

‘ You are not pleased with the marriage?” he 
said, quickly. 

“Tt is over, and can’t be undone,” she an- 
swered, with asigh. “Ihave schooled myself 
to feel reconciled, and trust that papa will be 
ber, Lie cawe the wife he has chosen.” 

Oo was she, and where did he find her?” 

Before Geralda could reply, a maid-servant 
appeared at the door. She looked in, but ob- 
serving that her mistress was not alone, would 
have retreated had not the latter, struck by 
something peculiar in her looks, called to her. 

“Some hing has happened, Mary,” she said. 
“ Whatis it? ‘ 

“Cook has found a ring, that’s all, miss,” re- 
plied the girl. ‘‘She said I was to bring it to 
you. Here it is.” ; 

‘Why, this is Miss West’s ring!” Geralda ex- 
claimed, as she took it. 

“Yes, miss; that’s what cook and I thought.” 

‘Where was it found?” 

‘Tn the well at the rear of the house. Cook 
dipped it up in a bucket of water.” 

eralda looked surprised and a little bewil- 
dered. : 

“Tt is singular how it got there,” she said, 
thoughtfully. “‘I distinctly remember seeing 
the ring on—” she hesitated a moment, then 
added with an effort, ‘on Mrs, Trevlyn’s finger 
the evening before she went away.” 

When the servant had withdrawn, Dudle: 
Linton drew nearer, and looked at the ring. It 
was a singular ornament, evidently of foreign 
workmanship, and bore at its widest point a 
cross made up of very small diamonds. 

The young man felt his pulses start as he 
eee and in spite of every effort his face 

lanched to an ashen pallor. i 

“ Are—are—you sure this is the jewel the 
pas) Mrs. Trevlyn was accustomed to wear?” 


‘There can be no ae of ee neraide, re- 
lied, struck by his agitation, and a i 
foikinees in his voice, as though his bet ware 

. “The design is peculiar, as you can see 
for yourself, and not one to be easily mistaken.” 


| 


— 


““ True. ” 

“T noticed it particularly because it seemed a 
valuable ornament for one in Miss West’s posi- 
tion to wear.” 

‘* What was her position?” 

‘‘She lived in the house as Garnet’s governess 
until ‘papa made her his wife.” 

Dudley Linton drew a quick breath, and 
pressed his hands upon his eyes. Some strong 
emotion that he wished to repress was evidently 
stirring within. 

‘* How strange it seems that the ring should 
have been found in the well,” he said, in a mu- 
sing tone, 

“Yes. Iam tempted to believe it was thrown 
in deliberately.” 

They had been conversing so earnestly that 
neither had noticed the roll of wheels on the 
drive, or thata carriage had drawn up before 
the door; but at this moment the bell rung, and 
voices were heard in the hall, 

“Tt is papa,” Geralda exclaimed, slipping the 
ring into the pocket of her dress. 

ust then Mrs, Webb ushered in Robert Trev- 
lyn and his bride. 

Leonie looked very beautiful as she advanced. 
leaning upon the arm of the noble man she hai 
married. A warm color glowed in her rounded 
cheeks, and her dark-blue eyes were full of 
gentle happiness. The slight trace of embar- 
rassment perceptible in her manner seemed only 
an added charm. Even Geralda thought her 
more beautiful than ever. Dudley Linton stood 
en i side, and at first she did not see 


im. 
‘Dear Geraida,” she said, in soft, pleading 
tones, ‘‘ will you not be-generous and forgiving, 
and give me the welcome [ so much desire? 
For your father’s sake we must be friends.” 

It was then that her glance fell suddenly 
upon the young man. For the space of ten 
seconds they stood looking straight into each 
other’s eyes, ers face wore a cringing ex- 
premicn, in which shame and fear were singu- 
arly blended. That he would have shunned 
that encounter, had it been left for him to 
choose, there is no doubt. 

Over Leonie’s features swept a sudden and 
terrible change. All the rich color that had 
made her face so beautiful a moment before, 
died out utterly, leaving a strange, sickly white. 
She stared at the man with incredulous eyes 
and parted lips, and uttering a miserable cry, 
stifled almost at its beginning, fell back in- 
sensible. : . 

She was caugkj in her husband’s arms. 

‘Good God! ‘he wildly exclaimed. ‘‘ What 
has caused this?” 


At nearly the same instant the child Garnet 
rushed into the room, uttering shrill cries of 
grief and terror. She had been attracted from 
her chamber in another part of the house by 
the confusion caused by the arrival, and partly 
to spite Geralda, partly out of real regard for 
the woman her father had married, she was 
prepared to welcome her with effusion. It 
shocked and frightened her to find only a cold, 
senseless figure to receive her caresses. 

“What is it?’ she gasped. ‘‘ What dreadful 
thing has happened? Is my poor friend dead? 
How cold she is! how still! how deathly-white! 
Oh, who has done this?” 

Leonie was laid on the sofa, and Mrs. Webb 
hurried for restoratives, and began chafing her 
cold hands and temples while Mr. Trevlyn hung 
over his young wife the picture of abject mis- 
ery. ee different was this from the coming 
home he had mentally depicted! 

Dudley Linton stood near, looking very pale. 
Ever and anon he would glance around the 
room as if in bewildered search of some means of 
escape. He looked like a man at bay, and with 
difficulty kept any control over himself. 

Suddenly he met Geralda’s eye. She was 

ing at him curiously and a little suspiciously. 
Evidently there was something in the scene 
that had surprised and puzzled her. ‘ 

“Some explanation is necessary,” she said, 
ina low, cold voice. ‘Can you give it?” 

“*T__J—don’t know what you mean,” he falter- 


ed. 

‘You do know,” she persisted, quietly but 
decisively. “I hope you will deal frankly with 
me. This person,” with a sidelong inclination 
of her beak tomar the sofa, ‘‘is evidently well 
known to you. It was meeting you unexpect- 
edly that caused her to faint.” : 

“You are mistaken, Geralda,” he replied, 
with well-assumed earnestness. ‘* Mrs. Trevlyn 
is an utter stranger to me.” 

Geralda turn roudly away. She felt that 
he was deceiving her. ere was dead silence 
between them for afew moments. Presently, 
when Leonie showed signs of returning con- 
sciousness, he drew nervously back from the 
sofa, and said, in a constrained voice: : 

“Thad better go. I can be of no service, 
here. The poor ne should see only the famil- 
iar faces of her friends when she recovers.” 

No onesought to detain him, and he departed. 
The door had scarcely cl , however, when 
Leonie opened her eyes and suddenly her 
head from the pillow. (wi. 

“Hide me!” she gasped. ‘I saw him—here, 
in this room! For God’s sake, keep him 
away Y 
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“Hush, darling. Calm yourself,” Mr. Trey- 
lyn gently said. ‘*No one shall harm you,” 

Mrs. Webb left off chafing the cold little 
hands, and started to her feet. 

“The poor lady raves,” she said. ‘‘ Perhaps 
a physician had better be. called in, and a sooth- 
es hee repared.” 

e words seemed to recall Leonie’s wander- 
ing wits. Strange sruddene were creeping 
over her, but she suppressed them by a strong 
effort, and smiled faintly into her husband’s 
anxious face. 

‘*No,” she said, “I am better, now. It was 
very foolish of me to faint. Suspense and anx- 
iety were the cause, I suppose. It was a trying 
ordeal—to come back to this house under ex- 
isting circumstances. You must forgive me for 
being so overcome,” 

‘My sensitive darling!” murmured the in- 
fatuated man. ‘‘ The weakness is one for which 
you are not in the least to blame.” 

“You need not have cherished a single anx- 
ious thought,” cried Garnet, her red eyes burn- 
ing luridly. ‘There is no one here who would 
dare ill-treat you, now. I'd like to see them 
try it!” And she flashed an angry glance into 
her sister’s face, 

But Geralda’s heart was not to be moved. 
She felt that Leonie intended to deceive them 
all, and the conviction only deepened the dislike 
she had entertained from the first. She left the 
room without a word. 

Garnet soon followed, but she would not go 
until she saw Mrs. Treviyn sitting up in one of 
the easy-chairs, and a slight tinge of color had 
returned to her face. 

Mrs. Webb was the last to goaway. Before 
she went out Leonie called her to her side, and 
said something in a hurried whisper. 

“*Come back when my husband leayes me, I 
wish to see you, alone.’ 

Some time elapsed before this event occurred, 
however. Robert Trevlyn was the most devo- 
ted of husbands, and found it very pleasant to 
linger beside his wife, playing the réle of nurse 
and consoler. Her or only made her look 
pees and more helpless thanever. It seemed 

ike a direct appeal to all the noble, protecting 
impulses of his nature. She was even com- 
a ed to complain of weariness, and express a 
esire to be left alone. 

The housekeeper was on the watch, and en- 
tered, immediately. Going straight up to her 
mistress’s chair, she said, in sharp, though sup- 
pressed accents: 

“Now, what is it? Speak quickly!” e 

Leonie glanced shudderingly around the room, 
‘*T have a few questions to ask. Please answer 
them as briefly as possible, ‘‘ There was some 
one here, a visitor, when I arrived?’ 

iad Yes. ” 

“Who was it?” 

“Mr. Dudley Linton,” the woman answered, 
glancing curiously at that white, working face. 

“He went awa pegaint Ithoughtso, Well, 
did he say anyth fore he left?” 

** What about?” 

* About me.” 

“Not a word.” 

An expression of relief flitted over Leonie’s 
colorless face. After a moment’s silence, she 
resumed, with an effort: : 

“This gentleman—Linton, I think you called 
his name—is a friend of the family, of course?” 
‘* He's Miss Geralda’s lover.” 
‘Her lover! Geralda’s lover! Great God!” 

The words came slowly and huskily, as though 
wrenched from her livid lips. She fell bac 
her hands clutched tightly together, a kind of 
horror growing in her eyes. 

“Tt is fate?” she said, at last, with a low, bit- 
ter laugh. ‘‘God help me!” 


CHAPTER: V. 
A STOLEN INTERVIEW. 


Let srg od too. There breathes not one 
Who would not do as I have done.—Byron, 

Tne next morning an errand took Mrs. Webb 
some distance from the house, and as she was 
returning akon 8 green, lane that ran parallel 
with the grounds, a man came out of the hedge, 
and hurriedly drew near. 

It was Dudley Linton. His handsome face 
wore an anxious a ype rey though some 


trouble or fear Weighed hea y upae his mind. 
The woman noticed this fact the moment she 
saw him. 

“ Are tide going on to the house?” she said. 

“No,” he answered, then hesitated a moment. 
At length he abruptly added: 

‘Mrs. Webb, you are no common woman. I 


have observed you with interest ever since I be- 
gan to visit here. Ithink you can keep a se- 
eret. Circumstances compel me to confide in 
some one, and I have chosen you.” . 
She looked at him, but not a muscle of her 


cold face changed. 

“What do you want?” 

“T must see Mrs. Trevlyn. I want you to 
take a message to her.” 

‘* Why don’t you come to the house and ask 
for her?” 

“Tt must be asecret interview. Nothing else 
will answer my purpose. Here is money topay 
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for your trouble, and for saying nothing of all 
this to any other person.” 

He extended his hand, in which two gold 
pieces sparkled enticingly, but she struck it 
aside with an angry blow. 

“Tell me why you wish to see my mistress,” 
she said. 

“That is my business—not yours.” 

She made an impatient gesture. 

‘*T must know one thing before I consent to 
serve you. Isit for Mrs. Trevlyn’s advantage 
that this meeting should take place?” 

*“ Yes,” he answered, with an agitation he 
could not master. ‘‘ Moreis involved in it than 

ou imagine. Mrs, Trevlyn may shrink from 

he ordeal, but I know she secretly feels as anx- 
ious for the meeting as IT am. It must take 
place. If you decline to serve me, I shall find 
some other means of communicating with her.” 

“Thave not declined. It does seem a little 
strange though, that you and my mistress 
should furn out to be old friends, and no one 
ever divined the fact until now.” 

His lip curled in angry scorn, 

‘Pray spare me your comments, my good 
woman. IT have not said that we were friends, 
or otherwise. Thatis a question that cannot 
particularly interest you. Will you take a note 
if I write one?” 

“T might as well. There can be no great 
harm init. My mistress need give it no atten- 
tion unless she chooses,” 

* She will choose.” 

There was a gleam of power in his face, but 
he drew out his note-book without another 
word, wrote a few words in pencil on one of the 
leaves, then tore it out and carefully folded it. 

‘This will be sufficient,” he said, dropping 
the bit of paper into her extended hand. ‘“ 
hope you understand that I am gonsens a 
great trust to you. It would make very bad 

usiness for us all if you were to betray me.” 

She shrugged her shoulders scornfully. 

“Don’t beafraid. I can’t say what ‘ti v4 be 
the result if you alone were concerned. But I 
would not make her trouble for the world.” 

With that she turnedaway. The young man 
stood and watched her until she passed through 
a wicket and disappeared. 

“Has Leonie bewitched her, as she does ev- 
erybody else?’ he muttered. ‘‘Good God! It 
is strange how that girl brings everybody to 
her feet!” 

Mrs, Webb found her mistress sitting alone in 
the dressing-room up-stairs. Her face wore a 
thoughtful expression, and there were shadows 
around her drooping lids. She seemed nervous 
and ill at ease. 

“This is for you,” she said, laying the note 
on her knee. ‘ He gave it to me.” 

Leonie roused herself with a start. The little 
color that lingered in her face died out utterly, 
and her breath came and went more quickly 
than before. 

“Do—do—you mean Mr. Linton?” she 
panted. 

Yes. I met him in the lane, just now, and 
he insisted on sending youa message. You had 
better find out what it is.” 

Leonie unfolded the note with trembling fin- 
gers. “It isan appointment,” she said, faintly, 
after a moment’s pause. ‘I was looki g for 
this. What shall IT do—what shall I do?” 

The words came froni her lips in a low, strug- 
pling cry. Leaning forward all at once she 

uried her face in her lap and broke into pas- 
sionate sobbing. 

Mrs. Webb stood beside her chair, anxious 
and bewildered. The outbreak had frightened 
her a little. It’s very fierceness proved that 
something dark and terrible was behind all this 
misery. But what could it be? 

A bit of crumpled paper, lying on the edge 
of Leonie’s ski presently attracted her at- 
tention. It was the note Linton had written. 
She stooped pauienty. and pounced upon it with 
the gesture of a hawk after its prey. She would 
know at least what was written therein. A 
glance was sufficient. Pushing the bit of paper 
into her pocket she turned abruptly. 

‘There is a secref between you and that 
man,” she said. ‘‘ What is it?’ 

A convulsive shudder ran through Leonie’s 
frame. 

“Don’t ask me,” she answered, in a husky 
beget “*T cannot tell you.” 

‘Why not? I might be able to help you if 
you are in trouble.” 

‘“‘There ts no help for such trouble as mine,” 
Leonie said, slowly lifting her white, desperate 
face. ‘‘I hope it will killme. That is the ouly 
way out of the terrible complication in which 
aminvolved. I could hail death asa blessed re- 
lief from all my misery. Go now, let me meet 
this sorrow alone.” 

The day dragged slowly along. Garnet, who 
enjoyed being in her step-mother’s society, kept 
coming continually to the Greening pes But 
all others kept aloof. Mr. Trevlyn was kept 
busy writing letters and ery ohn’ accounts; 
and of course Geralda was not likely to intrude. 
Leonie felt profoundly thankful to have only 
the sharp, terrible eyes of the child to meet. 
| Even they were more than she could endure 
| without flinching. 

Nine o’clock was the hour Linton had ap- 


— 
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stroke of the clock, and throwing a shawl over 
her head and shoulders, stole down-stairs. 

She was not to leave the house undetected, 
however. The study door opened just as she 
reached the lower hall, and her husband.came 
out. 

‘“Why, how is this?” he exclaimed, in accents 
of deep surprise. ‘“ You are not going out alone 
at this hour?” 

She had stopped short, and stood with her 
hands clasped and her eyes,fixed upon the floor. 
They were gleaming strangely, and she dared 
not raise them to his face. For a moment she 
did not.answer; then said, with a quick-drawn 
breath: 

“Tam not going far—only to the gate and 
back, I shall return immediately.” 

‘* Let me Bo with you.” 

“No, no!” He had dropped his hand on her 
shoulder, but she shook it off almost fiercely, 
“Tam nota child that every step I take must 
be watched and guarded. Be good enough to 
let me go on quietly by myself. 

Mr, Trevlyn. looked more bewildered than 
ever. She seemed quite unlike herself. ‘There 
were traces of repressed excitement in her 
manner, and she had broken away from him 
with something like repulsion. 

‘“‘What is the matter, Leonie?’ he asked. 
‘What has happened to disturb you?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Nothing?” He looked at her reproachfully. 
“T am surprised that you should think it neces- 
sary to evade a direct answer.” 

‘*T am tired and nervous—that’s all,” she 
said, trying to calm herself. ‘‘The fresh air 
will re me,” f 

‘Tf you must go out, you will do better with 
my arm to lean upon.” 

‘No, I could not endure to have anybody 
with me. Iam in no mood to converse, and it 
would craze me to have you following on beside 
me. Don’t distress me by persisting—please, 
Robert,- There is nothing to harm me.” 

“Of course I shall not urge my company up- 
on you if itis not wanted es Go, then,” 
he said, in a low voice, and turne away. 

He waited somewhat impatiently for his wife 
toreturn. Fifteen, twenty minutes wore away, 
and there.was no sound of her approaching 
footsteps. At length he grew so concerned that 
he resolved to risk her displeasure by going out 
to seek her. 

“She may have fallen ill in the grounds,” he 
thought. ‘She has not seemed quite like her- 
self since. we returned home. There was a 
wildness in her manner when she went out that 
I never noticed before. She may be suffering 
and helpless while I am waiting here.” 

A moon nearly at its full rode in the ays 
bathing .the garden in its pearly flood. 5 
Treviyn turned into a path leading to the gate; 
but he had not proceeded far before he noticed 
the flutter ofa woman’s dress a short: distance 
in advance. 

“Who's there?’ he called, for it was not 
Leonie. 

No answer. The woman loolfed back, then 
hurried on more rapidly than ever, He was 
compelled to call in. 

This time she waited for him to come up. It 
proved to be Mrs. Webb. Her face was flush- 
ed, and a half-frightened expression lingered in 
her colorless eyes. 

“Where's your mistress!” Mr. Trevlyn ab- 
ruptly inquired. ‘Have you seen her pass this 
wey! ‘0 

ere was a moment’s visible hesitation ere 
she replied. 

“Yes. Mrs. Trevlyn turned into the path 
just above here, that leads to the right.” 

“How long ago?” 

“Five or six minutes, I should say.” 

He said no more, but began to walk rapidly 
in the direction indicated. Mrs. Webb waited 
until he disappeared, then hurried in the oppo- 
site direction—that is, toward the lane, where 
ve knew very well that Leonie must be, just 
then. 

‘*T will warn her,” she muttered. “He might 
suspect, at any moment, that I had deceived 
him and turn back. Is it possible that he scents 
mischief alr de 

As soon as she reached the lane, the moon- 
light revealed two figures not far from the 
wicket. Dudley Linton stood Pars yar up- 
right, one hand thrust carelessly into his breast, 
the other clasped by the miserable woman who 
had flung herself at his feet. Mrs. Webb felt a 
sudden thrill of fear as she gazed, Leonie’s atti- 
tude seemed so abject. 

“Dudley, pity me!” she heard the wretched 
creature say. “Think what you have made me 
suffer already. Spare me the rest, or kill me 
on the spot. “Iam willing to die, but IT cannot 
live on in such misery.” . 

‘*The worst of your trouble is of your own 
creating,” he said. 

‘Nay, not the worst—not the worst!” 

“Was it my fault that you married Robert 
Treviyn, and so—” 

KS Hush,” she passionately interrupted. ‘You 
shall not reproach me. You have no right to 


sharply behind her. The two started guiltily 
at the sound, and Leonie stood up pale and 
panting. 

“Your husband is searching the grounds for 
you, Mrs. Trevlyn,” the woman said, comin; 
close up to them possiegiae Samapse “You ha 
better come in at once ess you wish him to 
find you here.” 7 5 

Leonie turned suddenly, wild with excite- 
ment, and pushed Linton away. 

“Go!” she gasped, in ahoarse whisper. “‘Go, 
at once. Allis lost if my husband sees you.” 

‘‘ Yes, I will go,” he said, after a minute’s 
ause. “But I shall see you again very soon. 
he end is not hin 4 
The next instant he had plunged through the 

hedge. Leonie and Mrs. Webb waited a mo- 
ment longer, then slowly returned to the house. 


CHAPTER VI. 
LEONIE’S SECRET TOLD, 


* For it is with feelings as with waters, 
The shallow murmur, but the deep are dumb,” 


DupiLey LInTON was as good’ as his word. 
The very next morning he presented himself at 
the Trevlyn mansion, and it happened that 
Leonie was alone in the drawing-room when he 
entered. 

“You!” she panted, starting up and begin- 
ning to tremble at sight of him, ‘“‘ You dare 
come here'to my husband’s house, and enter my 
very seuss Y 


hy not?” he carelessly returned. ‘‘I was 


aceustomed to visit here before you came. It | 
would occasion inquiry were I to remain away 


altogether. Boldnessand strategy are one’s best 
dependence in these matters, after all.” 
jhe looked at him quite steadily, now. 

““T understand,” she said, in a bitter tone. 
“You are Geralda’s lover, and she would think 
ee of it were your visits suddenly to cease.” 

‘*You have heard that story, it seems;” he 
said, flushing. ‘‘No matter. I will not deny 
but that Geralda’s pretty face and ample for- 
tune haveattractions it is difficult to resist.” 

“This visit is to her, I suppose?” 

‘Ostensibly. It could not be otherwise, of 
course. But IT hoped to meet you, also, and 

rchance gain a word with you in private. 

‘ortune has favored me, it seems.” 

He drew a little nearer, and had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing her countenance change. She 
grew red, then pale, and seemed strangely 
softened and altered. 

“Leonie,” hé abruptly continued, ‘‘ Tlove you 
better than Iwas aware! Ican read my own 
heart, now that it is too late, and you are bound 
by the most sacred of ties to another. Good 

er what a villain Iam! Why did lever leave 
yous 


She turned from him with a wild and bitter 


ery. 

"Xinoo late!” she panted. ‘‘ Don’t say another 
word. I can’t listen—I will not. Lam an hon- 
orable man’s wife—remember that.” 

**T would to God you were mine.” 

“Tt can never be—at least in this world.” 

He looked like a man beside himself. 

‘What a fool have been,” he groaned. ‘ A 
blind, self-willed fool! I would make any sac- 
rifice, now, for the treasure so lightly flung 
away. I could tear out my heart for very des- 


peration.” 

The misery in his voice and looks had its ef- 
fect upon the girl, She trembled more than 
ever, and raised her hands in an appealing ges- 


ture, like one uncertain of her own strength. 


“Goaway,” shesaid.. ‘‘Oh, why did you come 
here? Was I not wretched enough, already? In 
time I might have learned to content with 


my situation. And now oo have ruined eve- 
ry thing—destroyed even that hopein my heart!” 
“T don’t care. You ‘belong to me. 1 don’t 
wish you to be happy with another.” 
“ Hoch Yr 


“Tet me dagen Tt is best that we should un- 

derstand each other, fully. I feel that it is im- 

ible to break from you, and despise myself 

or such weakness. God alone knows what I 

=? be tempted to do, if this goes on!” 

he turned her face away, but he saw her 

throat swell, and suddenly she broke into pas- 
sionate, tumultuous weeping. 

“Tam very unhappy,” she said. ‘‘Have you 
no consideration for my feelings that you go on 
like this? What food can it do me now to know 
that you regret the past, and that you love me 
still?” The time has gone by in which we could 
even speak of such things.’ 

“True. Forgive me, Leonie. I have lost 
you—lost you, foreyer, and must submit.” 

His voice lowered itself to a whisper, and 
bending over her suddenly, his sips lightly 
touched her forehead. 

At this instant a light, firm step crossed the 
hall, and Geralda Treviyn stood in the door- 
way. Dudley looked startied,‘and fell back a 
few paces. How much had she seen of that 


| 
i 
| 


4 age, to make her very miserable. 


tender by-pleyt The light from the window, 
e 


} seventy fel] full upon Geralda’s face, revealin; 
all its lines. 


i She was a little pale, and seeme 
to gaze at him suspigigas . 

na moment he had ed himself. ‘‘ You 
are ee in time to present me, in due 
form, to . Trevlyn,” he said, 

“Ts it necessary ?” Geralda asked, in a low, 
cold voice. 

** Perhaps not.” He laughed, lightly, pretend- 
ing not to notice the significance of her tone. 
“‘T found Mrs, Trevlyn here alone, and we have 
been trying, as well as we could, to make each 
other’s acquaintance.” 

‘*T hope you have succeeded.” 

‘* Passably well.” 

Geralda threw her head back, and passed with 
a firm step down the room, to a deep recess 
quite at the other end. She had witnessed 
What did 
it all mean? She had suspected before that 
some secret understanding existed between the 
two, and now she was sure of it. But why did 
her lover seek to blind her, and hide the truth 
by such shallow subterfuges? She grew hot 
and indignant at the very thought. 

Dudley followed her, almost- immediately. 
““You are angry with me,” he said, in a concilia- 
tory tone. * What have I done?” 

“It is of no consequence,” she coldly replied. 

“Please tell mé, that I may make my peace 
with you.” 

She dropped her head. ‘Ihave nothing to 
say. 

There was a moment’s dead silence. Geralda 
waited, almost breathlessly, for her lover to 
speak, The way was open for an explanation 
it he felt disposed to make one. Would he? 

The question was soonanswered. ‘* Well,” he 
said, affecting a careless laugh, “it isn’t worth 
while Ha tah about nothing. If thereisany- 
thing unpleasant, we will try to forgetit. Now, 
will you sing for me, Geralda?” 

The request was only made to cover the awk- 
wardness of the situation, and she so under- 
stood it. Nevertheless, she took her position at 
the piano, and suffered him to select, such bal- 
lads as he preferred. She could not help being 
aware, however, that nearly his whole atten- 
tion was given to the pale, drooping figure at 
the other end of the room. 

Presently he forgot to turn the music on the 
rack. Geralda stopped short, and rose from the 
piano. 

‘*T will sing no more,” she said, a little ex- 
citedly. ‘I am tired, ang you must excuse 
me.” 

Shortly afterward Dudley took his leave. As 
soon as he was gone, Geralda went up-stairs 
and took from the pocket of the dress—where it 
had been lying half forgotten—the ring that 
had been found the day her father brought his 
young wife home. Dudley had evidently recog- 
nized the ring—it was commemorative of some 
fender passage between him and Leonie, per- 
‘haps—and she felt curious to learn something 
further concerning it. 

Returning, she laid the ornament in Leonie’s 
lap and said abruptly: 

‘This ring is yours, is it not, Mrs. Trevlyn?”’ 

Over Leonie’s face came a terrible change as 
she saw it. She started backward, losing her 
breath, and sat staring at it with wild, incredu- 
lous eyes and ‘parted lips. ‘ 

« y God!” she said, in a husky whisper. 
“Am T never to be free from that cursed trink- 
et and what it symbolizes?” : 

Then, making a great effort, she‘succeeded in 
calming herself; but her voice had a weak, un- 
certain sound. 


** Yes, the ring is mine,” she said. ‘I—I— 
thought it lost beyond recovery. Where did 
you find it?” 


**One of the servants drew it up out of the 
well,” Geralda replied, looking curiously at her 
white, desperate face. 

“Out of the well? It is strange how it got 


ere.” 
“So I think—very strange indeed,” came the 


Tectia hesitated a moment, then with a 
‘quick, rather fierce movement, restored the 

ing to its old place upon her finger. 

“*T shall wear it night and day hereafter,” she 
said, with a faint laugh, ‘and there will be no 
ange of losing it again.” 

Rising, she moved slowly from the room, and 

ed the stairs; but there was an expres- 
sion on her face that Geralda would rather not 
Pike tear Webb 

our or two later Mrs. Webb was i 
along the corridor before the door of Conic’ 
dressing-room, when she heard strange sounds 
proceeding from within. She stopped, listened 
a re then nso, - knob and Hep 

otek sight met her gaze. mie 
oder! on the floor, writhing and twisting tor 
ands in agony. From her lips came a sound 

of ionate sobbing, though her eyes were dry 
and strange lurid lights burned in their unfa- 
thomed depths. 

Mrs. Webb leaned over her, and with some 
show of kindness laid her hand on the girl’s 


burning brow. 
ba is it?” she said. ‘‘ What’s the mat- 
ter 


“WAS SHE A WIFE? 


Leonie slowly raised herself, and the sobbing 
sound ceased. But she made no reply. 

‘‘Good Lord!” ejaculated the housekeeper. 
startled at the sight of her miserable pallor, “‘ t 
had no idea you were suffering like this. at 
does it mean? You will kill yourself if you 
keep on.” 

Leonie held her hand tightly over her heart. 

“Tf [ could—if I only could!” she said, weari- 
ly. ‘It would be better for me, and for all 
who have ever known me.” 

‘‘Hush! “Don’t speak like that, I can’t bear 
to hear you.” 

“Tt would be better,” said the girl, passion- 
ately. ‘‘I have endured sorrows that would 
have killed a weaker person, but God has de- 
nied me death, though I covet it. It seems 
cruel—cruel! And the end is not yet, I feel 
that a darker doom than has ever yet been my 

rtion is hanging over me. I see it—I know 
it—the air is full of it. And yet I am helpless, 
weak, a puppet in the hands of fate. Oh, mer- 
ciful God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” 

‘Calm yourself, Leonie,” said the woman, 
addressing her mistress by the familiar name 
she often used when they were alone. ‘‘These 
are but the ravings of delirium.” 

“No, Lam alost woman. All the world will 
know me for one, ere long. Oh, why did I ever 
enter this house to bring disgrace and grief up- 
on its innocent inmates?” 

Mrs. Webb’s pale face grew a shade paler. 
She thought she began to discern ‘‘ method in 
this madness.” 

“Take care,” she said, under her breath. 
“This is no time to play the puling fool. If a 
crisis is coming, you must nerve yourself to 
meetit. Whatis it that you fear?” 

“ Everything,” came the low, unsteady re- 


mse. . 

“You must deal quite frankly with me now, 
Leonie,” Mrs. Webb said, after a moment’s si- 
lence, looking hard at her. ‘‘It may be your 
onl. hope. here’s something between you and 
Dudley Linton that is at the bottom of all this 
trouble, What is it?” 

‘Oh, how can I ever tell you?” 

‘¢- You must,” said the woman, sternly. ‘I’ve 
tried to make things easy for you, in one way 
and another, ever since youcame. But Pll do 
nothing more in the dark. I must know the 
worst, or I wash my hands of you.” 

Leonie sat up, and for some time rocked her 
body backward and forward like one beside 
, herself. 

‘You shall,” she said at length. ‘I'll tell 

Ss all. But we need not begin very far back. 

ou know as well as I do how my youth was 
spent in poverty and vain repinings for a higher 
and better lot. I felt capabilities for a grander 
life than could ever be mine in that lonely coun- 
try village where I was born and grew to wo- 
manh I wished to make something splen- 
did of inyself, but destiny has always n 

Yes,” said Mrs. Webb, with a sneer, “I’ve 
heard of your high and romantic notions. They 


— 


lage to sketch, and make studies for pictures,” 
Leonie went on, as though the woman had not 
ken. ‘‘ Fate threw us together. He was the 
t person I had ever seen from the great 
world that seemed so charming to my unso- 
phisticated eyes. You can foresee what hap- 
pened. We loved each other madly—atleast—” 
Seeing her hesitate, Mrs. Webb leaned for- 
ward and said one word: 
‘ 


** At least I loved him with all the passion 
and fervor of my nature.” 

“Goon. What was the end?” 

‘*T married him.” 

“You—married him!” gasped the woman, 
starting back, and staring incredulously at the 
speaker. ‘‘Oh, no, no!” 

“I did—at least I thought it a bona fide mar- 
riage at the time. He took me to a cottage on 
the sea-shore where I lived for a season in a 
fool’s paradise. We never went out, or received 
visitors, and I soon began to tire of so monot- 
onous an existence; but when I be to be 


ged 
introduced to the may world for which T had | 
c) 


been pining all my life, he invariably put me 
rr auties ny Oullsy began 4S. Anaad nleét of 
‘ore long Dudley spend most o: 
histime away from me, and often would only 
a single day in a month at the cottage. 
manner would be cold and chilling when he 
came. Finally we had a violent quarrel, and 
then—then—the bitter truth cameout. He told 


me to my face that he had deceived me by a | 


false marriage, and I had not theslightest claim 
+ upon him.” : 
} “She hesitated a moment, and shudderingly 
hid her face in her hands, ‘ 

“There is little more to tell,” she added, ina 
husky voice. ‘That night I fled from the cot- 
tage, and aa to Sen Felsslesh I was Vc oe 

lesperate, and soug! ut an en my 
wretched existence, Mr. Trev n rescued me 
from a watery grave. He loved me truly and 
unselfishly, and when he asked me to m 
him I had not the courage to refuse. As 
wife all my ambitious dreams would be real- 
ized. Wealth, culture and position were all at 


}x 


my command. I might even hold my head 
higher than the man who had treacherously de- 
ceived me. It wasa terrible temptation—you 
could not expect a woman in my position to re- 


sist it, Idid not. I flung away the ring Dudley | 


had placed on my finger many months before, 
and consented to wed my preserver and bene- 
factor.” 

Mrs. Webb started up, a faint realization of 
the position in which Leonie had placed herself 
coming home to her mind. 

“You did not expect to meet him here—that 
villain?” she A 

‘*No, no, no! I told you fate was against me. 
If there is anything more to be suffered, it will 


surely fall to my portion.” 
After a brief silence the housekeeper said, 
thoughtfully : 


“Mr, Linton will not dare expose you—he 


can’t do that without ruining himself. You 
have that advantage. The secret can and must 


be Paes 

“Yes, yes.” She looked up timidly, and clung 
to the woman’s hand. ‘I am not afraid,” she 
said, flushing suddenly to the temples, she knew 
not why. ‘Dudley bitterly regrets the past, 
and—and—” 

“What? Speak out!” 

‘*He loves me better than ever.” 

Mrs. Webb turned. 

“* And you?” she uttered, breathlessly. 

‘“*T have tried to hate him, but it is impossible. 
Thave forgiven everything. Ah, a woman can 
do anything when she loves as I love him!” 

A sharp, bitter cry broke from the house- 
keeper’s lips. 

‘God help you,” she said. ‘* You were never 
in such mortal peril as at this moment.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE DAWN OF DISTRUST. 


Be to her virtues very kind; 
Be to her faults a little blind. 
—PRIor. 


OnE evening, a week later, Mr, Trevlyn was 
sitting alone in his study when the door was 
pushed unceremoniously open and the deform- 
ed, wilted little figure of his youngest daughter 
limped into the room. 

® gas was not burning, and only a faint, 
uncertain light, the reflection of the moon- 
beams, pervaded the apartment. Mr. Trevlyn 
satin one of the duskiest corners, and at first 
the child did be A a be a him. Halting near 
the door, she shaded her eyes with one hand 
and peered anxiously around, 

“Papa, where are you?” she demanded, 
rather petulantly. 

‘Here, my darling.” 

He extended his arms, and Garnet hurried to- 
ward him with a glad little cry, and threw her- 
self wearily upon his breast. 

‘*My head aches, and I’m lonely, and want 
some one to cheer me up, papa,” she said. 
‘* After all no one can do me good quite like 

‘ou, at such times, But why are you sitting 
in the dark?” 

“T was day-dreaming, my dear,” he answer- 
ed, a hint of pain in his deep, musical tones. 
“But I will ring for lights if you wish,” 

“T don’t. I know it is you holding me to 
your heart—I could tell your touch anywhere 
—and that is sufficient.” 

“‘What makes my child down-hearted to- 


night?” 

‘It must be the pain, papa. I have suffered 
all day. Sometimes I tad to bite my tine to 
bear it. I felt like screaming ight out. [have 
not been so bad for a long time. 

“Poor, poor lamb,” he said, tightening the 
pressure of his arms, 

“Leonie kept me with her most of the day,” 
she went on, calling her step-mother by the fa- 
miliar name that she liked best. ‘“She sung to 
me, and told stories. until I nearly forgot my 
misery. But when it grew dark she sent me 
away. Sho never allows me to sit with her in 
the evening. Why is it, papa?” 

‘“*T don’t know, dear.’ 

“T do,” said the child, sharply. ‘She al- 
ways goes out after dark. Tye seen her steal 
away again andagain. Isn’tit a queer notion, 
papa, to sit in the house.all day, then go prowl- 
ing about the grounds as soon as night comes?” 

‘Does Leonie do that?” he asked, quickly. 

“Of course. She’s been out every evening 
this week. She likes the soft air and mellow 
moonlight, I suppose.” 

The man’s face E. suddenly white, Leonie 
had led him to believe that these same eve- 
nings were spent in reading and study in the 
solitude of her chamber. Why had she de- 
ceived him? 

“You must be mistaken, Garnet. It was 

our sister Geralda, doubtless, whom you saw 


leave the house.” 
pa. Do you think I would 


‘No, it wasn’t, 
mistake any one for my dear Leonie? Once 


I was in the upper corridor, and she so 
near that I might have touched her.” 
“Did you speak to her?” 
“No, Ididn’t,wish her to see me there. But 
| it was Leonie.” 


‘Fas she gone out again this evening?” 


‘Yes, papa. I saw her cross the lawn just 
before I came to seek you. She always goes in 
the same direction—toward the lower end of 
the grounds.” 

Mr. Trevlyn’s heart was beating quickly. He 
made a movement as though he would have 
risen from the chair, and gone to seek his wife, 
then fell back again with a smothered sigh. 

“No,” he thought, “it would be unjust to 
doubt her on such evidence. There must be 
some mistake. She would not willfully deceive 
me. 

He Ee easily have gone up-stairs and as- 
certained whether Leonie was in her chamber 
ornot. But something restrained him from even 
this little test. Was ita lurking doubt that he 
dreaded to have verified? He could not have 
told what it was, but he felt very uncomfort- 
able. His wife’s demeanor toward him for 
some days had been marked by something a 
culiar. It was not anger or indifference, but 
she had seemed to shrink from him as though 
his presence vexed and half-maddened her. 

Tt was doubly painful to think of this now, 
after the careless prattile of the child. It had 
gained in significance all at once. Making an 
earnest effort, he led Garnet on to talk of some- 
thing else. 

The next day something occurred to increase 
his wretchedness. He sat on one of the veran- 
das reading the morning paper, and Geralda 
was working on some fine embroidery near by. 
Suddenly the sound of suppressed voices came 
to the ears of both. Two of the servants were 
talking, as servants will, in the room at their 
backs, and the windows were open. 

‘Do you know that our mistress has a lover?” 
said one. 

“Miss Geralda? Of course. That is no se- 
cret.” 

‘*T mean Mrs. Trevlyn.” 


**Nonsense!” sharply returned the other. 
> = can you say such things? It is too ab- 
surd. 


*T know what I am talking about,” exclaim- 
ed the firstspeaker. ‘I always said Mr. Trevy- 
lyn run a great risk in marrying a woman of 
whom nothing is known. It looks now as 
though { was not so far out of the way in my 
opinion.” 

“What have you discovered?” 

** Enough to ruin the woman, if it were gen- 
oraky known. She steals out nearly every 
nigh to meet a man secretly in the grounds!” 
‘Good gracious! Are you sure?” 

“Perfectly so. I have watched her. It is a 
tall man wearing a slouched-hat and a heavy 
cloak, evidently worn as a disguise.” 

‘Dear me! To think there should be such 
disgraceful goings on right here under our very 
eyes! 


“Tam quite sure I recognized the man.” 

“Who is he?” 

“Ray Armitage.” 

“Well, I do declare!” came the surprised 
ejaculation. ‘‘That caps the climax. Ray Ar- 
mitage has made mischief enough in this house, 
it seems to me, without making trouble now be- 
tween master and mistress.” 

The speakers — out of so 9 but Ger- 
alda and her father sat motionless for several 
seconds, looking at each other with a vague hor- 
ror growing in their eyes. Mr. Treylyn was 
pale as death, and shook with suppressed ex- 
citement, 

“Tt- isnt true—it can’t be,” Geralda whisper- 
ed at length, stealing close to him, and dropping 
her hand upon his arm. ‘Oh, papa, don’t loo! 
so heartbroken.” 

‘You don’t believe the story?” he said, in a 
little hollow voice. 

‘No, no. There is a mistake somewhere. 
Why, it can't be true. Ray and Mrs, Treylyn 
are strangers to each other. 

“They may have had opportunities for be- 
coming acquainted of which we did not know.” 

“Not here, Iam sure of it.” 

She looked sick and faint, however, as though 
some other fear were struggling at her heart. 
** Tf Leonie goes out to meet any one it is Dud- 
ley Linton and not Ray,” had been her thought. 

r. Trevlyn smothered a groan. 

‘““This is dreadful,” he said. ‘Some facts 
have recently come to my knowledge that lend 
an air of probability te this gossip. If Ithought 
pen Armitage guilty of this treachery, I 
could— : 

He began with violence, but stopped short, 
and added, in a softened tone: 

“T won’t say or do anything rash. It will be 
time enough for that if matters come to the 
worst. Oh, Geralda,” he cried, helplessly, ‘‘ you 
don t know how I have loved that woman! She 
bewitched me from the moment I first beheld 
her. It would kill me to find her false and un- 
worthy.” 

“T believe it would,” she said, faintly. 

She made no attempt to defend Leonie—dis- 
trust was too deeply rooted in her own heart 
for that. When the blow she dreaded fell in all 


its bitterness, God alone could comfort her poor 
she felt a secret conviction that 
uld keep it back for long. 

be brave and strong, papa,” she 
twining her arms 
“Though everybody else fails, 


father. And 
nothing co 

“ to 
wh , affectionatel 
about his neck, 


| 
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you have always your children, We will never 
forsake you.” 

His head fell upon her shoulder. All other 
passions were. lost for the moment ina father’s 
devoted love for his child. 

Presently he went up-stairs—to his _wife’s 
chamber. Leonie was lying on the couch look- 


Dee 


ing so pallid and still that he gave a frightened. | 


start._as he beheld her. All thought, of, re- 
proaches, if any had entered his mind, was gone. 


Are you ill?’ he asked, anxiously, bending | 


over her with something of his, old tender- 
nes 


turning away her face. 
last night, and was trying to sleep when you 
came in,” ‘ 

“You wish me to go away again?” 

“*Tf you please.” 

He did not leave at once, but stood looking 


down at her, an expression of bitter anguish on | 
| treatingly. 


his. face. Her tone, so cold and low, and the 
half-disdainful manner in which she had turned 
away, wounded him to the quick. 

“Tam afraid you are not happy, Leonie,” he 
ventured, at length. 

‘A guick shudder ran through her frame. 

“Have I ever complained?” she, demanded, a 
little hotly. ‘‘ You have showered upon me evy- 
ery blessing that money can purchase. Why 
should I not be happy?” 

““We have lived” so very quietly since our 
marriage, Leonie. Perhaps you, would prefer 
a gayer life. It is natural. You are youn 
and full of animal life, There is, nothing 
would not do to please you, dear... Shall we turn 
over a new leaf in that respect?” 

She did not look up or answer him.. Mr. 
Trevlyn’s usually quiet breathing had grown 
more rapid as he spoke.» ‘‘Poor thing,” he 
thought. ‘‘I won’t be hard on her. She must 
find it very difficult to content herself with a 
husband twice her own age. I ought to over- 
look anything that is not absolutely siphne 
When she has seen moreof the world, the litt’ 
temptations that assail her now will lose their 
power.” 

Coming a little nearer, he touched her hand. 
There was a moment’s hesitation, then she drew 
her fingers away as though his touch was unen- 
durable. The action hurt him, and yet, when 
he spoke again, his yoice sounded even and calm. 

‘*T have been selfish, Leonie, and kept you to 
myself more than was,right. It shall be. so no 
longer. You are well fifted to adorn society. 
Shall we begin by attending the opera to-night?’ 
: She started, and pressed her hand to her fore- 
head. 

“To-night?” 

“Yes,” he answered, looking at her in a way 
that would have frightened her had she seen it. 
‘“‘T notice that the billis unusually attractive. 
We must make a beginning, you know.” 

She seemed confused and troubled. 


“To-night?” she repeated, in faltering ac-, 


cents. 


“Té would give me great pleasure to take | 


ou.” 
=! There was a moment's. breathless silence. 
Leonie kept her face averted, but she trembled 
a little. _Mr. Trevlyn looked. strangely pallid 
as he stood waiting for her further words. __ 

“Wait,” she said at length, rather huskily, 
‘“*T shall not be well enough to go to-night. I 
do feel-worse than I have acknowledg To- 
morrow it shall be as you decide,” 

There was nothing more to be said, He drew 
along, sighing breath and went out, actually 
groping his way. , 

That night he stationed himself at one of the 
upper windows in the darkness. He had not 
long to wait. The first sound that reached his 
ears was the soft closing of the door leadin; 
from Leonie’s dressing-room. Hestole forw 
a few steps and glanced into the corridor. She 
was there, a crimson shawl drawn over her 
head, making her way_toward the staircase. 
Her face looked strangely pale and drawn. 

The wretched man ered back and sunk 
helplessly into a chair. He scarcely breathed— 
he no strength to move. How long this 
lasted he could not have told afterward; but 
at last he roused himself with a start, and fol- 
lowed his wife down-stairs, into the open air. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
IN THE GROUNDS. 
i t; how haye we fallen 
re sthis circle. of mishap and guilt? 
—COoLERIDGE. 
Mr. TREVLYN was not. the only person who 
beheld Leonie steal silently from the house that 
night. Geralda had been wrought to a high 


" piteh of nervous excitement by the conversa- 


tion she had overheard early in the day, and as 
the hours wore on, she made up her mind if a 
clandestine meeting was held that night, to be 
a witness to it. 

In spite of what the gossiping servants had 
sai ap still clung to her opinion that it was 
Dudley Linton, and mot. Ray Armitage, her 
father’s wife went to meet, 

She.was sitting in a dusky corner of the ve- 
randa when Leonie came out and, stole past 
without seeing her. The moon was at its full, 


SS. } 
“No,” she answered, closing her eyes, and 
‘*T did not rest well | 


| illuminating the grounds with almost the _bril- 


liancy of noonday. Theinstant Leonie disap- 
ed in the shrubbery, Geralda rose to follow 


Ata little distance from the house were sev- 
eral diverging paths. Arrived at. this point, 
Geralda found herself at a loss, and after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation took one at random. She had 
not followed it far when a step sounded close 
by; and, on turning, she found herself confront- 
ed by a man—not Fintan, asshe had more than 
et but Ray Armitage himself. 

She drew back a step, for the encounter gave 
her quitea shock. A disagreeabledoubt flashed 
upon her mind are a face, upon 
| which the moonlight shone clearly, looked 
troubled and agitated. He appeared ata decid- 
ed disadvantage, 

* How did you come here?” she demanded, in 
a rather sharp tone of voice. 

“Don’t be angry, Geralda,” he said, half-en- 
“Twill go away directly if my 
presence is unwelcome.” 

‘Why are yor here?’ she repeated. 

** Must I tell you? 

‘“‘T shall be greatly displeased if yu do not.” 

The tone was cold and resentful. Glancing 
at his dress, she observed that he wore a long, 
muffling cloak, and hishe was drawn low over 
his eyes. He answered perfectly to the descrip- 
tion given by the servant girl of the man. Mrs. 
Trevlyn was accustomed to meet clandestinely. 


** After all, I may have wronged Dudley in 
my thoughts,” she said to herself, feeling quite 
bewildered. 

Ray Armitage, meanwhile, had suddenly, 
with a long-drawn breath, laid his hand upon a 


| trellis near by as if to steady himself. 


‘“*T will speak freely, since you desire it,” he 
said, in a trembling voice; ‘‘I came this way 
in the hope of seeing you, Geralda.” 

“* Me! Of seeing me?” she exclaimed. 

‘“‘Yes. Your father has forbidden me the 
house, and I have no way of communicating 
with you. To banish myself altogether from 
your vicinity is a greater sacrifice than I am 
able to make.” 

She stared at him half-incredulously. 

\ agers you ever been here before of an even- 
in 


“Oh, yes,” he replied. ‘Of late I come near- 


| ly every night.” 


“ And. do you mean to say that Jam the mag- 


| net that draws you to this place?” 


“What else could it be?” he replied, passing 
his hand quickly across his forehead, _‘‘T know 
you despise me for such weakness, but Iam pow- 
erless to resist it. Though your troth is plight- 
ed to another, and you can never be anything 
to me, you must know as well as I do how 
passionately I love you—” 

“ Hush!” she cried, putting up her hand to 
stop him. “ No more of that, I will not listen.” 

“Forgive me. It was you who called out the 
words—but I should not have uttered them.” 

Such a look of hopeless misery settled upon 
his face that she could not help pitying him. 
After all, fate had been very w dto him in 
more ways than one. 

“*T don’t see that these night visits can be any 


‘comfort to you,” she said, in softened accents, 


“I hope they will be discontinued.” 

“Tt was enough if I only caught a glimpse of 
you through the window. To speak to you, and 
meet you face to.face like this, is happiness in- 

eed. 


A faint color crept up on her cheek, 

“*Poor Ray! my poor friend,” she said, ‘“‘T am 
not worthy to be loved so unselfishly. What 
can I do to recompense it?” 

‘‘ Nothing,” he answered, hoarsely, a passion- 
ate tremor seizing him all at once. ‘It does 
not matter. I have gown accustomed to my 
lof, and can bear it. But oh, don’t deny me the 
gates of loving. on, though it must be hope- 

He emotion affected her ge Tears 
rose in her eyes, and it was with difficulty she 
restrained herself from dropping her head upon 
his shoulder. 

“Jam sorry for you, Ray—you deserve bet- 
ter than you get. But love cannot be com- 

led, or your own sake you must try to 
forget, me.” 

“Tt is impossible,” he answered, sadly. “ But 
I will ‘ee not to distress you again with 
my folly.” 

ere was a pause, during which Geralda’s 
thoughts had time to go back to the question 
that troubled her. At length she looked up and 
said quickly: 

“Do you eyer meet any one when you come 
here of an evening?’ : 

“No,” he replied. “Of course I try to avoid 
being seen. If I hear any one walking in the 
grounds, I secrete myself until they have pass- 


a My father’s wife often wanders here at this 


ur. 

“T know it. Several times she has nearly 
discovered me. To-night she passed so near 
that her dress almost touched me.” |, 

‘Which way did she go?” 

“Toward the lane at the foot of the grounds.” 

“Did you never speak to her?’ she asked, 
looking at him curiously. 


“Certainly not. I have no acquaintance with 
ae ytrevlyn, and should not presume to do 

at. 

He seemed to speak truly. Geralda took his 
hand and held it in hers a moment. 

““Now you must go away,” she said, in a gen- 
tle voice. ‘‘ It is not best that you should come 
this way again, My father would be very angry 
if he knew of these visits. Go, and try hard to 
forget me: Itis all that remains to be done.” 

‘or some moments after he disappeared Ge- 
ralda remained standing where he had left her. 
Her heart beat with its old suffocating bitter- 
ness. Ray’s denial of any acquaintance with 
Leonie drove her back to the former conviction 
—namely, that Dudley Linton was the man 
Mrs. Trevlyn met sporetly. 

She had turned to walk on when a limping 
step came down the path. The next instant 
wage deformed figure loomed in the moon- 

ight 

‘*Heavens! Whatare you doing here?’ Ge- 
ralda exclaimed, in a startled voice. 

The child drew back with a sullen gesture. 

“*T have a right to come into the grounds if I 
please. It is not your business to interfere.” 

‘You should be in the house. The night 
damps are not good for you.” 

“They'll do me no harm for once,” came the 
shrill answer. ‘Thad an object in coming out, 
and I shall not return until the end in view is 


accomplished.” 
The little vixen limped away, leaving Ge- 
ralda rooted to the spot. Was the whole world 


being turned topsy-turvy all at once? 

An interval passed—it may have lasted ten 
minutes, or only as many seconds. But it 
seemed a very long time to Geralda. Sudden- 
ly a strange sound broke the solemn silence of 
the night—the report of a pistol, loud, clear, 
sharp and startlingly near by. 


CHAPTER IX. 
FATAL LOVE, 
You are my fate 
And in a shape more fearfully resistless 
My evil angel could not stand before me. 


LEONTE, on leaving the house, had made her 
way directly to a small octagonal wooden build- 
ing, near the lawn, that did duty as a summer- 
house. It was situated in the most retired por- 
tion of the grounds, and though still ina 
state of preservation had almost fallen into dis- 
use by the family. 

After glancing all round, Leonie was prepar- 
ra, knock at the stout oaken door when it 
suddenly opened from within and a firm, reso- 
lute hand drew her across the threshold. The 
next instant she stood confronting Dudley Lin- 
ton in the lonely place. 

The moonlight streamed in through the shut- 
terless windows, revealing each face clearly to 
the other. Both looked troubled and agitated, 
but there was a feverish restlessness in the 
man’s manner that betokened a mental crisis. 
His fingers shook as he closed the door and 

in secured its fastenings. 

‘You are late to-night,” he said, in a com- 
plaining voice. 

Dropping the shawl from her yellow hair 
Leonie drew it round her as though struck by a 
sudden chill. 

‘Tt was not safe to come sooner,” she said. 
“TI felt tempted to remain away altogether. 
Dudley, this is the very last time we must meet 
like this.” 

““The last time!” 

“Think how wicked it is for us to hold these 
stolen interviews! I am filled with shame and 
remorse, Ihave come again and again because 
you insisted on seeing me. But I shall come no 
more. 

She spoke in a tone of quiet decision that left 
no room to doubt her purpose. Dudley drew 
back with an cry. 

* Do you thi will give you up altogeth- 
er?” he said, between his teeth. “‘ Never! You 
belong to me rather than to this other man. 
Did I not love you first?” | 

“Was it love?” she said, bitterly. “Please 

bear, in mind how ready you were to forsake 
me, : 
Bese he LM ! he cried. ‘Have I 
not cursed my own folly again and again? I 
don’t know what ever tempted me to leave 
you. My best love was always given to you, 
and alwayswill be. I thought you had forgiven 
the rene did you?” 

‘Yes, I have forgiven—but not forgotten 


“Thave been a villain, Leonie—I know that 
as well as you do,” he said, huskily. “‘T de- 
serve to be punished for deceiving you so wick- 
edly. Oh, why did you put it out of my power 
to make the only reparation possible under the 
circumstances?” - 

Her eyes shot out a sudden light; the words 
had stirred within her a sudden passion of ex- 
on Hush, Dudley. "You'go too far. -Y 

ush, Dudley. You go + You shall 
not reproach me with a fault that rests wholly 
with yourself. Who drove me to the verge of 
madness—almost to suicide? Take care,” 

ye Tt makes me frantic to think of haying lost 
you. 


rt 
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*¢ Well, it can’t be helped now. You and I 
must bear our lot submissively. We have only 
ourselves to blame. It would be better if we 
never saw each other after to-night. No good 
can come of these meetings.” 

‘“* How can you say that?’ he cried, excitedly. 
“Oh, you must have changed wonderfully, 
Leonie! Isit possible that you no longer find 
pleasure or consolation in my society?” 

A quick sob broke from her. 

“Even so,” she answered. “IT never come 
here without thinking how grievously I am 
wronging my noble, generous husband. Oh, 
you do not know how I despise myself for such 
treachery! But my mind is made up—this shall 
continue no longer.” 

He grew deathly pale, and seemed to catch 
his breath, The anguish of that momentatoned 
for much. It was quite true that all his old, 
passionate love for Leonie had revived. The 
very thought that she was lost to him forever 
helped to quicken the passion that had been 
lying dormant so long. His was one of those 
natures that obstacles incite to greater activity 
than ever. Had Leonie never married, it is 
probable he would have forgotten her in a year, 
and contented himself with Geralda. 

But it was quite another matter when he 
found her the wife of a rich and influential 
gentleman. He awakened allat once toa new 
appreciation of the woman he had so basely de- 
ceived and forsaken. She became desirable 
above all womankind. He bitterly regretted 
his folly in not having made her his wife in very 
truth, while the opportunity was opengto him. 
At the present moment any sacrifice would not 
have seemed too great for such a consumma- 
tion. 

“ Are you really resolved to see me nomore?” 
he said, with an effort. “This is cruel when 
you _know how passionately I love you. How 
am I to live without you?” 

He made an excited forward movement, but 
she suddenly put up both hands to keep him 


away. 

Hash!” she cried. ‘‘There has been too 
much of this talk between us. I have been 
weak and yielding, but you will find me so no 
longer. At last I realize what is due the gener- 
ous man who has made me his wife. Never 
again will I be guilty of an act that can cause 
him a moment’s pang, or bring the least re- 
proach upon his name.” 

There was a pause, during which Dudley stood 
looking at her, and breathing heavily. e had 
come to this meeting resolved to urge her to fly 
with him, and risk everything for such happi- 
ness as they could expect to find under condi- 
tions soinimical. Was the end to be like this? 

While they stood thus, in silence, a Egotatep 
suddenly sounded outside, coming directly~ to- 
ward thesummer-house. Leonie turned to the 
nearest window and looked out. 

“Tt is my husband,” she gasped, in a dis- 
mayed voice; ‘and he is coming here.” 

. him ta 

“Good God! What shallI do? Allis lost if 
he finds me with you. He already suspects 
something.” 

At this instant the latch rattled, but the door 
was heldin position by its fastenings. Then an 
imperative knock sounded on its panels, and 
Mr. Trevlyn said, sternly: 

“Open the door to me, Leonie. I insist.” 

Her heart beat fiercely. She turned her eyes 
in terror on her companion. 

“Hesaw me at the window,” she whispered. 
‘Nothing can save us now.” 

A muttered oath broke from Dudley’s lips. 
He looked fierce and angry enotge for = 
thing. Glancing quickly round the room, he 
saw that the lower sash of the window in the 
rear had been taken out, leaving free passage 
in that direction. The sight gave him new hope 
and courage. 

Touching Leonie’s hand, he pointed to the 
open window. ‘I shall go out there,” he said 
very low. ‘Don’t be afraid. The moment I 
am gone you must slip back the bolts. Deny 
everything—that is your only chance. Your 
ar cannot prove that you were not here 

lone. 

She watched him as if fascinated while he 
stole softly over the floor. He was dressed pre- 
cisely as Armitage had been—that is, he 
wore a slouched-hat and a long cloak that thor- 


oughly disguised his figure. It had been his 
came tocome to eheae neera interviews dress- 
ed in this fashion. 

His garments scarcel 


rustled. Slipping si- 
lently over the sill, he looked back and kissed 
his hand to the M3 trembling soul who watch- 
ed his retreat, then disappeared. 

She had just strength enough left to slip back 
the rusty bolts. When the door swung open 
and her husband stood okits down at her, a 
strange ashen pallor upon face, she could 
ne we aword. Itseemed an eternity before 
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‘*Leonie,” he said, ““what are you doing 
here?’ 

She did not answer him, but drew back, pant- 
ing like a suffocated thing. Something in the 
pie he looked at her made her wish herself 


“The door was fast—some oue was with you 
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upon her face. 

‘Why don’t you speak?” he said, in a hard, 
panting whisper. ‘I know so much already it 
would be a pity to suppress the missing links.” 

At last she found utterance, but her voice 
sounded hoarse and unnatural. 


“Kill me! In mercy’s name, put me out of 
my misery. Itis greater than I can bear.” 

She flung herself forward, and would have 
clas his knees, but he motioned her away. 


“One word—the villain’s name!” he slowly 
uttered. ‘Do not seek to withhold it.” 

“Spare me. lam not so vile as you seem to 
think.” 

‘“The name,” he persisted. 

She dropped her head with an air of dogged 
resolution. 

“‘T will not speak it.” : 

“You must. Ihave a right to know what 
gentleman is so highly favored by my wife.” 

‘*How can I? You intend to murder him!” 

‘““Why should you think that? Have I not 
been kind and for' ing with you? I remem- 
bered your youth and inexperience, and was 
ready to overlook almost any folly of which 

ou might be guilty. But there is one crime 
that Heaven itself cannot pardon. What can 
you expect?” 

She flung up her white hands desperately. 
His face was frightful to behold. 

‘For God’s @ don’t look at me like that! 
You think worse of me than I deserve. I have 
tried to be true to you, my husband—I have in- 
deed. Believe me! believe me!” 

‘‘ Will you speak the name I am waiting to 
hear?” he demanded, in a sharp, hissing voice. 

‘* Never!” 

He swung slowly on his heel and went out. 

“Very well. I shall endeavor to discover it 
without your assistance.” ; 

*Leonie crouched on the floor with her face 
hidden in her hands. She heard his step recede 
—pause an instant—then turn heavily back. 

t was his purpose now? Must she go 


through the terror and torture of being cate- 
* again? 
he bare possibility was maddening, and 


starting to her feet she prepared to fly from the 
accursed spot. 


——— 


CHAPTER X. 
WAS IT A MURDER? 


Mau. Thou wretched thing of blood! 
How came Antonio by his death? 
Bos. I know not how. 
—Dvcuess oF MALFI. 


WE must now return to Geralda. 

The sound of the pistol-shot that aroused her 
from the bewildered state in which she had been 
left by Garnet’s sudden appearance in the gar- 
den, had filled her mind with indescribable ter- 
ror. Though she believed he was at that mo- 
ment in the house, her thoughts at once revert- 
ed to her father. She did not know what she 
dreaded, but the conviction that some dreadful 
calamity had occurred was instantly present 
with her. 

The re came from the directiori of the 
summer-house. Geralda om ry into the path 
but her heart throbbed wildly with terror, an 
her limbs trembled to such an extent that she 
was unable to advance another step. 

While ske stood a ee was sm sound of 
fi footsteps, an ie came burrying up 
freien Shp looked like a specter. The curve 
and color were gone from her face, her eyes 
were wild, and her hair fell loose and neglected 
about her shoulders. The crimson shawl she 
wore trailed the Et uncared for, and she 
was wringing her hands hysterically. 

Geralda caught her arm as she attempted to | 
fly , and held her firmly. 

x tis it?’ she said,in awhisper. ‘‘ What 


I—I—don’t know. For mercy’s 
sake do not keep me here.” And, shuddering 
convulsively, Leonie made a weak effort to 
break away. 

But Geralda would not let her go. 
‘‘Something dreadful has taken place,” she 
said, a hard look coming over her features all 


Bd 
os 
at 


at once. ‘You must come with me and find 
out what it is.” 

‘* Where?” 

“To the summer-house.” 

Leonie struck the palms of her handstogether 
with a terrible not ; : 

“Not there!” she said, in a husky whisper. 
“Oh, be merciful and spare me!” 


The abject terror expressed in looks and 
words struck a sudden chill to Geralda’s heart. 
An expression of savage determination settled | 


upon her face. . | 
“Why should = not gO with me to the 
summer-house?” she said. ‘‘ You shall. Come | 


now—come quickly,” 
Leonie offered no further resistance. She 


seemed incapable of doing so, She turned me- 
chanically, and suffered Geralda, whose strength 
i fully come back, to drag her along the 
path. 

Lying on the steps of the summer-house they 
found what they wereseeking. At first it look- 
ed like a dark blotch in the moonlight; then 
they saw it was a man’s recumbent figure; and, 
finally, as they bent over it, the cold, still, pal- 
lid face of Robert Trevlyn met their horrified 


AaZe. 

: Geralda uttered no audible ecry—it died upon 
her lips. Herhand fellfrom Leonie’s arm, and 
she knelt beside her father, touching his pulse, 
then his heart. Still, awfully still!—not even 
the faintest throb could be discerned! Scarcely 
knowing what she did, she next laid one hand 
on histemple. Something warm trickled over 
it—blood! At that she screamed out suddenly, 
and flung herself on the senseless body. 

“Oh, my father!” she cried, Roeroae ber. lips 
to his cheek. ‘‘Not dead? Oh,no! Oh, no!” 

At that moment there came a low, moaning 
sound, and something stirred in the grasses just 
beyond the spot where the dead manlay. It 
was Garnet, looking wild, haggard and terrible. 
She sat up and glared all around like a panther. 

‘*Tt’s over,” she cried, shrilly. ‘‘ You’ve kill- 
ed him between you! Now I 10pe you are con- 
tent. Lookthere—you’ve killed him. It has even 
come to that, You’ve killed him, and killed 
me, too!” 

Then, with a terrible cry, such as a wild beast 
might have uttered, she fell back again, dashing 
her head against the ground and tearing up the 
grass by its roots. 

Leonie, in the meantime, had not said a word. 
Even the sight of her husband lying dead be- 
fore her, scarcely gave her a secondshock. The 
door of the summer-house stood open, and she 
sat down heavily on the threshold. Her breath- 
ing had been hoarse and hurried from the first, 
and she shook with strange shuddering. There 
was no visible change, she breathed and trem- 
bled after beholding this awful sight precisely 
as before. 

In a few moments the servants came hurry- 
ing to the spot. The sound of a pistol-shot in 
the grounds at that hour, had been quite suf- 
ficient to alarm them, e: jally when it was 
discovered that neither their master nor any 
member of his family, was to be found in the 


ouse. 

Dudley Linton made his appearance at al- 
most the same instant. He came down the 
path from the direction of the street, and look- 
ed ro Sire nervous and flurried. He wore a 
dress suit of plain black, and a soft hat of light- 
colored felt; but no cloak or wrap of any kind. 
pen ee enough, despite the horror and an- 
guish of that moment, Geralda noticed both his 
manner and dress. 

‘*Oh, thisis dreadful,” he cried, in a husky 
voice, as soon as he fully comprehended the 
situation. ‘ How could it have happened?’ 

“Oh, they’ve killed him between them,” said 
Garnet, dashing her hands against the ground 
in a paroxysm of ungovernable passion, ‘“T 
knew they would. But they shall suffer for it. 
Papa’s death shall not go unayenged. I pray 
God to send upon them the torments of the 
damned! If I die, too—and I know I shall—Pll 
haunt them night and day and give them no 
rest until they find it in the grave.” 

“What do you mean, Garnet? Who has done 


this?” 

““You, and you, and you!” she shrieked, with 
frightful vehemence, Cae her long arms 
wildly about, ‘‘ You are bad and wicked 
alike. His blood is on your heads, and mine 
soon will be. Blood! blood! blood!” 

With this maniacal cry on her lips, the 
strange child fell back all at once, pallid and 
— as a corpse. 

dley turned shudderin Ad Geralda, 

**T—T—do not understan strange scene,” 
he faltered. ‘I was coming to make you an 
evening visit, and the report of a pistol startled 
me while yetin the street. I knew it was in 
these grounds, and turned this way on entering 
at the gate. Oh, what does it mean, Geralda? 

an accident occurred, or—or— Good God, 

I don’t know how to speak it, but I fear that 

poor Mr. Trevlyn may have tampered with his 
own life!” . 

She slowly raised herself to a sitting posture. 


| and looked at him as though her powers of 


mind and body were all benumbed. 

“T cannot explain,” shesaid. ‘I know noth- 
ing. It seems likea horrible dream. My poor 
father lies here voiceless and still. Oh, may 
God be merciful to us all!” 

ley came nearer, after a moment’s hesita- 
tion, and leaned over as though he would have 
raised the dead man’s head. It was then that 
Leonie seemed to rouse herself for the first 
time. Making an irresistless forward move- 
ment, she struck down his outstretched hands 
with one an blow. 

** Don’t touch him!”’she panted, with strained 
breath and dilated eyes. ‘* You shall not. I 
won't permit it.” 

He looked at her asif bewildered. There was 
something in her face that caused him to recoil 
astep. The words had broken from her lips in- 
voluntarily, it seemed, 
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WAS SHE A WIFE? 
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“Robert Trevlyn was my friend,” he stam- 
mered, ‘‘I don’t know why I should be kept 
away from his poor, senseless body. But it 
shall be as you wish, of course. The servants 
can bear him to the house.” 

A sad procession formed soon afterward. 
Dudley walked before it with uncovered head, 
and four strong men carried on their shoulders 
all that was mortal of r Robert Trevlyn. 


Geralda and Leonie followed, keeping far | 


apart. They seemed to avoid even looking at 
each other. . 

Garnet was carried to the house afterward. 
When they returned for her, she lay as though 
she had fallenin a fit. hereyes turned up, her 
muscles rigid, her cheeks blanched to the ashen 
hue of death. For a moment it was thought 
she had actually followed her father to the 
other world. 

** Poor ois Said a sympathetic voice, as 
the child was laid on the bed in her own cham- 
ber, ‘‘this blow will kill her. And it’s a mercy 
if it does, She'll find no one to bear with her 
as her father did.” 

Garnet heard the words, and started up sud- 
denly, her hair flying loose over her shoulders, 
her eyes burning with a strange, awful light. 

“Don’t speak of him!” she cried, shrilly. ‘TI 
ean’t bear it. Iwon’t! I wish I was dead al- 
ready. Why are you all here to torture me? 
Thisis insufferable. Go away, go, go! I will 
beleftalone. Go, I say!” 

There was something so wicked and furious 
in her looks that everybody fell back from the 
bed. After 


grinding her teeth and howling like a little de- 
mon. 

When Mrs. Webb was the only person left in 
the chamber, she sat up again, and pushin 
back the tangled locks from her face, beckone 
the housekeeper to approach 

“Tm going to be ill,” she said, in a husky 
whisper. “I feel it in my bones. And it 
won’t be any common illness, I can tell you, 
Mrs, Webb. Ina few minutes I shall be rav- 
ing like a Bedlamite. There’s a terrible burn- 
ing here and here!” And she pressed her little 
wasted hands to her head and heart, alternate- 


ly. 
Vie What can I do?” said the housekeeper, real- 
ly terrified. “‘ Let me send for the doctor.” 
‘The doctor! Don’t you dare do it. I'll 
strike him in the face if he comes nigh me. T[’ll 
have nobody here—nobody.” 
“But we cannot leave you to suffer alone.” 


glaring about her an instant, she | 
dashed her head against the pillow and began | 


| 
| 
| 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE AGONY OF SUSPENSE. 
Uncertainty ! 
Fell demon of our fears. The human soul 
That can support despair, supports not thee. 
—MALLeE¥. 
THOUGH a messenger was sont for Ray Armi- 
tage before midnight, some difficulty had been 
| encountered in finding him, and it was nine 
o’clock of the next morning when he arrived. 
Geralda sat alone in the drawing-room. She 
was very pale, but looked calmer than the 
oung man had expected to find her. 


| 
| 

| he was by far the most agitated of the two. His 
| face wore a haggard expression, and the hand 
| he extended shook as with palsy. 

| “It is dreadful to be recalled like this— 
| dreadful!” he exclaimed. ‘I would sooner 
| these doors had remained closed a 

forever than enter them under suc’ 
stances.” 

She gi id once or twice, but no words fell 
from her dry and burning lips. 

‘‘T have suffered much since this terrible 
news came to me, Geralda. My guardian died 
disliking and distrusting me as much as ever! 
It is an agonizing thought. To the last he be- 
lieved me a thief, a perjured villain, I know not 
what! Oh, for one clear hour in which my in- 
nocence might have been established!” 

“Too late,” she said, controlling herself with 
an.effort. ‘‘ My poor papa has gone to a place 
where all things are clear to him—where the 
m steries of this world are every one explain- 
e 


circum- 


‘‘ Then he can read my heart aright now, and 
knows how bitterly his peepictans wronged me.” 

“True, IJnever doubted you, Ray. You be- 
lieve that?” 

“Yes,” he answered, with a grateful look. 

Ray, it appeared, had heard but a garbled ac- 
count of the calamity. Now, as they discussed 
it more fully, he learned the particulars, as they 
were known to Geralda, for the first time. 

““ Why, I was told that a simple accident had 
occurred,” he exclaimed with bated breath and 
ek lips. ‘‘That Mr. Trevlyn was carelessly 

andling a revolver when it exploded, killing 
him instantly. Your version isso different that 
it fills my mind with the most distressing 
doubts.” 

“The whole affair is involved in mystery. I 
cannot think my father would tamper with his 
own life. And yet—and yet—it must have 
been that, or—murder!” 

She uttered the word in a thrilling whisper ; 


“Yes, you shall! I want to suffer—I want | then, before he could speak, fixing her eyes ear- 


to die! 
that—” 
She checked herself tre and for a time 
muttered just under her breath. 
“Let me tell you what you are to do, Mrs. 
Webb,” she said, rallying, at length. ‘ You 
are to guard my door while I am delirious, and 


Then, perhaps—it is the only thing 


let no one pass in. I won't have people about | let myself out at 
You can sit in the cor- | after we 


watching and listening. 
ridor outside, if you like. But no one else must 
be there—mind that. Will you do as I wish?’ 

“Certainly, if necessary—” 

“Promise me!” shrieked Garnet, fixing her 
terrible eyes on the housekeeper’s face. 

**Well, I do promise.” 

The child fell back at that, as though re- 
eid and again began to mutter incoherent- 


Y: ; +5 

In the meantime a physician had been sent 
for—as a mere matter of form, of course—to 
examine the dead man. The body had been 
laid on a couch in the study. Dudley Linton, 
who felfcompelled to remain the night through, 
took it_upon himself to direct what should be 
done. There was no one else to act in this sad 


Aa . 
He let out the physician himself when the ex- 
amination was over. Just as he turned back 
his glance fell upon a pallid, shrinki 
near the study door. It was Leonie. was 
struck at once by the peculiar glitter in her 
large blue eyes. 
$ y are you here?” he hastily inquired. 
At first she half-turned, with a of 
horror and repulsion; then seemed to force 
herself, by a powerful effort, to remain and 


‘“‘Ts—is—there no hope?” she said, brokenly. 
“None?” 

He shook his head. ‘ 

“Death must have been instantaneous. 
poor man was shot through the brain.” 

She passed her hands across her eyes. 

“Great God!” 

That was allshe said. Dudley looked at her 
a moment, then said in an agitated whisper: 

oe ieoue, bare you thought how Mr. Trey- 


lyn’s death chan; ‘our ition? You are 
fred pawetinas iain nia 


She did not speak. After a moment’s hesita- 
tion he drew nearer, and dropped his hand 
upon her heaving shoulder. 

“Do you understand? It would seem that 
Heaven itself has interfered in our behalf. 
We can be happy—no living man stands be- 
tween us now.” 

Shaking off his hand, she broke away with a 

of horror. 

“But a dead man does,” she nanted. 


The 


Riss on his face, she added: 
“You were in the grounds last night, Ray. 
Which way did you goon leaving me?” 

“Back to the city.” 

“Immediately ?” Hi j 

“Yes. I had seen you, my only object in 
coming at all, and had no occasion to linger. I 

the gate within five minutes 
parted.” 

‘‘Did you hear the report of the pistol?’ 

‘* No; at least I wastoo faraway to notice it.” 

She eA “I hoped es might be able to 
throw a little light upon this mystery, Ray.” 

_ There was a moment's pause, then she came a 
little closer. Her face had suddenly changed— 
hardened and gathered resolution. 

‘“‘T have a question to ask,” she said, abruptly. 
“That is why you were sent for. I never closed 
soy ekg last night. 1 was trying to nerve my- 
self for what seemed inevitable. Please attend 
closely. I wish to know what is usually done 
in a case like this where—where—there is suspi- 
cion and uncertainty—where a foul wrong ma. 
have been done—where one is driven frantic 
and desperate by doubts, fears and suspicions 
that cannot be shaken off?’ 

She had begun calmly enough, but her words. 
gathered vehemence as she proceeded, and at 
the last she clas her hands to her temples 
with a wild and bitter cry. 

Ray felt his pulses start. He bad not been 
prepared for the outbreak, and could only stam- 
mer out a few halting words.: 

‘“‘ What—what do you mean, Geralda?” 


slightest heed to his question. ‘‘I have no one 
else to advise me. You know what I mean— 
i must know. This terrible uncertainty is 

ing me. I would rather know the truth, 
however bad. How did my father come by his 
death? The terrible question is burning its way 
into my brain. It scorches my heart, dries up 


and will!” 
She laid hold of his arm in her excitement, 


and clung to it with convulsive shudderings. a man like Mr. vi 
All she had endured during the past tow nour, | That he met his deat 


| more absurd. 
| 


speak | ed 


was at that moment written in her face. 

The young man shook under her touch, but he 
could not help pitying her. Striving to 
calmly, he said: ; ‘ 

“Tt will be necessary to call in the police, I 
‘Suppose, if you are-resolved to make a rigid in- 
Toe eeepc soa ak 

‘ ublicity—the —how can Lev- 
er bear he - 

“A private detective might be employed,” he 
i suggested. % mn the whole I am notsure but 
that would be the better way.” 


Indeed | 


inst me | 


‘Tell me!” she panted, without giving the | 


A ck exclamation broke from her lips, | 
‘Yes, yes, that will do—a private detective! 
Men eeeiogad in that capacity are expected to 
be silent and secret as the grave, are they not? 
They can be trusted? They work for their em- 
ployer’s interests alone, do they not?” 

‘*Certainly.” 

She dropped her hands, and seemed to dalibe- 
ratea moment. The suggestion had evidently 
pleased her. At length she said: 

“Do you think you could find the right sort 
of person, and send him here, Ray? would 
like the investigation to begin at once, before 
anything can be covered up. In that way the 
truth can more readily be brought to light. Itis 
the truth I want—the truth, however dark and 
horrible it may be.” 

j “Will you tell me what you suspect, Geral- 
a? 

“T cannot,” she said, shivering, and turning 
her face aside. ‘ Don’t ask it. I may be wrong, 
altogether. I hope it willso appear. I am very 
wretched, Ray, but must keep a part of my 
trouble to myself. Thatisall. Send the man 
at once, and put me out of this misery.” 

An inquest was held laterin the day. A mere 
farce it proved to be. Dudley Linton managed 
everything, and managed so extremely well 
that no icion of foul play crept to the sur- 
face. The few ae made were superficial 
in the extreme. verdict of ‘‘ Death by acci- 
dental shooting,” was rendered. 

Shortly after the conclusion of the inquest, a 
slender, plainly-dressed man, of about forty, 
made his appearance at the house door. Mrs. 
Webb answered his ring, and, in a low. ct- 
ful voice, he asked permission to see Miss Geral- 
da Trevlyn. : 

“Tmpossible,” the housekeeper answered, with 
decision. ‘‘Miss Trevlyn is in great distress, 
and cannot grant interviews to strangers at the 
present time.” 

“T beg your pardon—the lad expects me. 
I cannot go away without seeing her. 

Mrs. Webb stared. Before she could say 
another word, Geralda’s voice was heard calling 
to her from the landing. pes 

“Bring that person to my private sitting- 
room, Mrs. Webb. I willsee him there.” 

They found her waiting just within the door. 
She looked very grave and quiet, and after giv- 
ing the man a quick glance, sent ebb 
away, and they were shut in together. 

“Well?” she said, very quietly. 

The man drew nearer. 

“Tam Mr. Hine,” he said. ‘I was sent here 
by Mr. Armitage. He told me to inquire for 
you. 


A ck tremor ran over her, but that was 
the on! 


my breath. I must find an answerto it—must 4d 


: 


y sign of unusual emotion she betrayed. 
“You understan 
of you, Mr. Hine? 


of course, what is wanted 
. Armitage explained?’ 
Yes, madam.” 


“That iswell,”she said. ‘Iam saved avery 
disagreeable task. Itis not pleasant for me to 
awl upon what has occurred, as you may rea- 
dily imagine.” Here her voice broke a little. 
ie Pou must goon and work as well as you can 
by yourself. 

athe detective gravely nodded. 

“T have but one direction to give,” she added. 
‘The investigation must be made as quietly as 
possible, and any facts that may come to light 
are to be reported to me alone.” 

“T understand. You can trust me, madam.” 

The night passed; and at ten o'clock the next 

Mr. Hine appeared to make his first report. 
When he again entered the private room up- 
stairs where Geralda preferred to receive him, 
he carried a large bundle under his arm. 

‘“My work is well begun, Miss Trevlyn,” he 
said, and was beginning to unroll the bundle 
when she stopped him. 

“One moment,” she uttered, almost in a 
whisper. ‘‘ First of all I desire to know what 
theory you have formed. How did my father 
meet his death?” ; 

He glanced hesitatingly at her white, work- 
ing face. Saynndt 2 

‘I will give you my present opinion if you 
Fi will only distr 


wish. But it ess you to hear it.” 
“No matter. Ihave schooled myself to en- 
durance.” A ii 
<S ances prove conclusively to my mind 
that of was—murdered!” 
That terrible word causd her to stagger back- 
ward and lose her breath. 


“Go on,” she said, after a minute’s silence. 
‘‘Give me your reasons for as you 
” 


0. 
“That can be briefly done. In the first place 
I fail to see any motive strong enough to tempt 
i Trevlyn to take his own life. 
+f by an accident is still 

On either of these suppositions, 
the fatal weapon would have been found clutch- 
in his grasp. But such was not the case. I 
learn, on inquiry, that he held nothing what- 
ever in his hand when his body wasfound. The 
inference to be drawn from these facts is very 


palpable.” S te5 . 
“Go on,” she said again, in a little hollow 
voice. Tell me wile, other discoveries you 


h ade.” 
“iceealy, reply was to spread out the bundle 


before her eyes. A long black cloak, a broad- 


brimmed felt hat—that was all it contained. 
But Geralda drew back suddenly with a shrink- 
ing gesture. She believed it to be the identical 
disguise Ray Armitage had worn that fatal 
night when she encountered him in the grounds! 

“Why do you bring these things here?” she 
perl demanded. ‘‘What have they to do 
with the point at issue?” 

‘‘A great deal, it may be.” 

‘*Where did you find them?” 

“In a thicket of evergreens near the gate. 
They may have lain there a night or two—not 
longer. Though are damp, there is no ap; - 
ance of mildew. iss Trevlyn, I believe these 
garments have been worn as a disguise, and 
when we know by whom we are far on the road 
toward the solution of the mystery that per- 
plexes us!” 

‘* Ah!” she ejaculated, growing dizzy and sick 
with the suspicion his words suggested. Could 
it be that Ray— No, no, impossible! She 
would not think it, even for a moment. 

““You may leave these things with me, Mr. 
Hine,” sKe said, atlength. ‘I willsee what can 
be done to find an owner for them.” 

“ But, madam—” 

She interrupted him with a gesture of unusual 
haughtiness. 

“*Please bear in mind that you are working 
in my interests alone, and are to be guided by 
my wishes.” 

“Very well,” he said, rather sullenly. ‘‘ Per- 
haps you will wish to take charge of this as 
well? I found it lying in the grass several 
—- distant from the spot where the dead man 
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Prodiicthy a small revolver from an inner 
pocket, he laid it on the table at Gerald’s elbow. 

The poor girl held her hand tightly upon her 
beating heart. She had seen the revolver be- 
fore—in her father’s possession. She knew it 
by the fanciful trimmings of silver that orna- 
mented it. Ah, what dastard’s hand abstracted 
it to be used for such a purpose? 

With a long, deep sigh she sat, down and coy- 
ered her eyes, as if to shut out from her sight 
the horrible thing, and all the torturous images 
it evoked, 

“ T—I—cannot talk any more upon this sub- 
ject at present,” she said, at length, in a hoarse, 
troubled voice. ‘‘Please go away, Mr. Hine. 
But you may leave the revolver. And pray, 
say nothing to any one of the discoveries you 
have made.” 

He bowed gravely, but with a dissatisfied ex- 
pression on his face, and withdrew. 

Garnet’s chamber was on the opposite side of 
the corridor, a little lower down. She had kept 
her bed since her father’s death, delirious most 
of the time, though with lucid intervals. Itwas 
during one of these seasons of sanity that, lying 
motionless on her couch, she heard the detective 
leave her sister’s room. Starting up in bed, she 
abruptly addressed Mrs. Webb, who happened 
to be with her at the time. 

‘Who's that?” she inquired, not, recognizing 
the step. 

** A stranger who has some business with Miss 
Geralda.” 

‘* What business?’ demanded the little imp, 
fixing her strange eyes on the housekeeper’s 
face, ‘‘Tell me. I think you know.” 

It happened that Mrs, Webb did know—at 
least she divined the truth. She had watched 
the man prowling about the house and grounds, 

his manner and actions were amply suf- 
ficient to set her on the right track. But would 
it be well to disclose her suspicions to the child? 


While she hesitated, the question was settled 
by Garnet herself. Sitting up rigid and white, 
she glared at the woman like a wild-cat. 


“Don’t put me off,” she gasped. ‘‘ | won’t be 
deceived—you hadn’t better try it. The man is 
a Polleeman or something of that sort, is he 
not? Answerme. I will be replied to, when I 


Syeeion You. Md 
Mrs. Webb could not well do otherwise. 

‘* Yes, I think he is a detective,” she said, won- 
dering at the child’s sagacity. ‘‘ But what led 
ee think so, when you have not even seen 


“Oh, I felt certain some one would be called 
in.” She sunk back on the pillows, and lay 
blinking a moment. ‘Mrs. Webb,” she broke 
out, su: ny at length, ‘‘go and bring that 
man wish to speak with him.” 

te But, child—” 

“Go!” she repeated so furiously, and with 
such a ghastly look upon her face that the house- 
keeper ed not disobey. 

en Mr. Hine stood beside the couch, pres- 
ently, looking the least bit surprised at the un- 
expected summons, Garnet sent Mrs. Webb out 
of the room, and the minute the door closed, 
turned her terrible eyes on the detective’s face. 

“* Are you not here toinvestigate the mystery 
ef poor papa’s death?” she inquired. 

e question be toodirectly to be evaded. 

** Yes,” he ree Y 

“T knew it. sister called you in—it was 
like her. She feels that there was nothing acci- 
dental in papa’s death, and has made it your 
business,to discover whether it is a case of sui- 
cide or murder. . 


“Well *she said, slowly, a strange expres- 
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sion of malice and cunning kindling in her eyes, 
“let mesave you a deal 0 Etdble ty making a 
simple revelation. Papa was murdered—and I 
ean tell you by whom!” 


CHAPTER XII. 
DISTRACTING DOUBTS, 
Our acts our angels are, or good or ill 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still. 
—FLETCHER, 

Mr. Hine had met with many strange expe- 
riences while following his chosen profession, but 
this promised to be the most remarkable of them 
all. He stared into the withered, witch-like 
face of the child, well-nigh speechless with 
amazement. 

** You!” he gasped. . ‘‘ You can tell this?” 

“Certainly,” she answered, with a strange 
smile. ‘‘ Don’t glare at me so like an idiot— 
I'm not attempting to mislead you. I was 
about that wretched night, like everybody else, 
and saw more than some people imagine. 
have been ill and delirious much of the time 
since, or my story would have been told before.” 

The professional instinct is strong in all men. 
Involuntarily the detective pressed closer to the 
couch; looking oddly like a sleuth-hound with 
the first scent of its victim in its nostrils. 

**Your story?” he repeated, in a low voice, 
“ Whatis your story?” 

‘*T can tell it in half a dozen words. My 
poor father was murdered—shot down in cold 
blood!” 

‘Be careful what you say, miss.” 

She fairly gnashed her teeth at him. 

“Do you think I have not era weighed 
my words?” she cried, furiously. ‘‘That onl 
shows what a fool you are. But there!— 
won’t get angry with one like you. Believe me 
or not, I’m telling what I know to be the facts. 
Ist near enough to see the deed done, but 
could not interfere. I was even unable to warn 
papa. My tongue was frozen to the roof of my 
mouth, my feet glued to the spot.” 

“Take care,” he said,again. ‘‘ You might be 
oalleg upon to testify to all this in a court of 
aw. 

‘I’m ready to tell it anywhere,” she exclaim- 
ed, “‘if the murderer can only be brought to 
justice by the means.” 

“Who do you say he is—the murderer?” 

oS ns Armitage!” 

Mr. Hine drew back a step, and looked at her 
with cold disdain. 

‘*You are delirious, child, or you would not 
dare make an accusation so infamous. i- 
tage, indeed. Even I know him too well to 
credit for one moment the slanderous charge.” 
And the detective turned angrily away. 

‘‘Stop!” she cried after him, in her shrillest 
accents. ‘‘ You shall hear me through. Have 
L not told you that I wasa witness to thecrime? 
You shake yourhead. What! has notmy word 
the slightest weight with you?” 

“Not when it seeks to condemn a man like 
Armi 4 

‘“What is he more than any other man?” she 
demanded, with contemptuous scorn. ‘* Would 

ou make of him a God, with no evil impulses 
in his heart?” 

‘He is, at least, no hardened criminal.” 

She remained silent. a moment, as if struggling 
with the stormy pemions that swept her soul. 

“You think there is an absence of motive 
that might lead to the crime that has been com- 
mitted,” at length she said, sullenly. ‘‘ But in 
this matter you show yourself no wiser than 
in other things. _There was always bad blood 
between papa and that wretch. It has ended as 
might have been foreseen. Ray began with 
petty pilferings. He was kept on short allow- 
ance while my father acted as his guardian, and 
that led him help himself gireasionaly: out 
of papa sdesk. Hundreds of dollars were tak- 
en from time to time.” 

“Ts that all you have to say against him?” 

“By nomeans. Ray is in love with Geralda, 
and papa had forbidden him the house. Don’t 

ou realize what a temptation was thus putin 

is way? Mysister is betrothed to Dudley Lin- 
ton, to be sure, but with papa’s opposition with- 
drawn the wretch may have ho; to win her. 
Oh, may Heaven confound him! I wish to see 
hima er the: torment I am enduring at this 
moment! There isn’t an evil in the universe 
ee T would not willingly call down upon his 

ead! 

Her fingers clutched nervously at the bed- 
clothes, and her eyes burned with a strange fire. 
She was growing delirious again. 

‘*Calm yourself,” said the detective, quietly. 
“Tt is of no use to give way to excitement. Ill 
leave you now—you may be more reasonable 
when I see you again. 

“ Reasonable?” she screamed, throwing her- 
self wildly from siile to side. ‘‘ You are deal- 
ing with me exactly as with a whimsical child. 
I won’tsubmit to it. The charge I make against 
Ray Armitage deserves to be aha. gs . It 
shall be! I will not rest or sleep until proceed- 
ings have been begun against him. I won’t—” 

r. Hine broke away in the midst of her rav- 
ings, but those shrill, piercing tones followed 
him down the corridor. He tried to drown 
them by shutting both hands over his ears, 
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There was something terrible in the child’s fury 
and despair. 

Having found Mrs, Webb, he sent her to Gar- 
net’s relief, then knocked at the door of the 
chamber iu which his interview with Geralda 
had been held, She was still there, sitting pre- 
cisely as he had left her. Hearing his step, she 
looked up with a start, and a questioning look. 

“Miss Trevlyn,” he said, in his grave, quiet 
tones, ‘I have just been with your sister. She 
had_a very singular revelation to make, and J 
think you ought to be told of it.” 

“Well?” 

He went on to relate everything that had oc- 
curred. Geralda’s face changed as she listened 
—something of horror and doubt crept into it— 
but she did not give way utterly. 

‘*Garnet’s ravings do not deserve a moment's 
consideration,” she said, trying to speak calmly. 
“She always hated Mr. Armitage, and has 
brought other charges against him, before now, 
quite as groundless as this one. She is just de- 
lirious enough to give free play to the wildest 
fancies.” 

“Great harm may be done unless this propen- 
sity is checked.” 

e I will endeavor to pacify her.” 

She went directly-to the chamber where Gar- 
net lay, but it was too late to say a word. The 
child was tossing wildly on her couch, and bab- 
bling to herself, unconscious of anything that 
went on around her. 

Geralda now almost regretted she had ever 
attempted to investigate the facts connected 
with her father’s sudden death. New compli- 
cations were arising every hour—the end could 
not be foretold. Evade the matter as she 
might, she knew full well that there was some 
show of evidence to corroborate Garnet’s 
strangestory. Her suspicions had been turned 
in quite another direction at first. But it re- 
mained to be seen what motive had influenced 
Ray to secrete the cloak and hat before leaving 
the grounds. Until this action was explained, 
she could not ee regarding him with a certain 
degree of distrust. 

r. Trevlyn was buried the nextday. Gar- 
net was too ill to be geri raving cease- 
lessly all night, she had sunk into a stupor at 
dawn of day, from which nothing could rouse 
her. Geralda and Leonie were the only occu- 
pants of the family carriage when it rolled in 

he midst of a long procession to the grave. 
But they sat as far apart as possible, pale and 
still, not once speaking or even looking at each 
other. 

On the return home, however, this reserve 
was suddenly broken by Leonie. Stretching 
out her arms all at once, she said with a pitiful 


ery: 

Xon, Geralda, why can we not be friends? 
Your coldness is killing me. You have not 
once spoken to me since—since—that dreadful 
night!” 

eralda drew back with a quick shudder of 
repulsion. She felt that she should scream if 
those slender white hands touched so much as a 
fold of her dress, even. 

“‘T shall endeavor to treat you civilly when 
others are by to see,” she said. ‘‘ You were his 
wife—I cannot ignore that factif I would. Be- 
fore the world you shall receive the respect 
your ition deserves. More than that you 
cannot expect,’’ 

“Tam so wretched—so lonely and wretched,” 
Leonie pleaded, earnestly. 

“T don’t know how you can come to me for 
consolation,” / 

“*What have I done—oh, what have I done,” 
cried the girl, passionately, ‘‘that you turn 
against me sof’. 

Geralda made no answer, but there was some- 
thing in the look she gave Leonie that made the 
latter stare, and suddenly cover her eyes, as 
though she could not bear to behold it. So ut- 
ter silence fell between them once more. 

The day, from its beginning, had been dark 
and overclouded. As night came on, a cold. 
drizzling rain set in. The wind sobbed and 
moaned around the house, and tossed the tree- 
top like an unquiet spirit. 

eralda, who could not sit still anywhere for 
a strange restlessness that had come upon her, 
was in the lower hall, late in the evening, 
walking up and down, when the door-bell rung, 
and Ray Armitage entered. He was dripping 
with wet, and paused in the vestibule to remove 
his cloak and hat. 

“‘T did not like to leave you alone, this dismal 
night,” be said, catching sight of Geralda’s 
black-robed figure. ‘‘ Unseasonable as the hour 
is, I felt that you would be glad to see me.” 

She did notanswer a word, but came close up 
to him, a strange, eerie expression on her 
face. She was not ooking at him, however, 
but at the cloak of which he was divesting him- 
self, She trembled a little, and stood speechless. 

‘What is it?” he said, at length, struck by her 
peculiar behavior. 

‘*Ts this the same cloak you wore that night I 
met Phare in the grounds?” 

Certainly, Ihave no other. 
ask?” 


She drew a long, Soop sighing breath. 
“Come up-stairs, an: T will tell you.” 
He followed without a word, The pretty lit- 


Why do you 
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tiny fire had been kindled in.the grate. Geral- 
da crossed the floor, unlocked a cabinet that 
stood there, and from the lower shelf took a 
bundle which she spread open on the table—the 
cloak and hat that had been left in her charge 
by the detective. 

Ray looked at the articles with simple bewil- 
derment—or was it the feigned coolness of hard- 
ened guilt? 

“T am more at a loss than ever,” he said. 
‘“Why do you show me these things?” 

** Are they not yours?” 

“No,” he answered. ‘‘T never saw them be- 
fore. Whatdo you mean?” 


“The cloak and hat were found in the grounds | 


after that dreadful night. Remembering how 
you were dressed when I met you, I had no 
doubt but they belonged to you.” 

‘Found in the grounds?” he repeated. 

“Yes—secreted in one of the thickets.” 

He dropped his head. 

“That is strange. I don’t know what to 
make of it. Do you?’ he added, with a sudden 
earnestness. ’ 

She did not réply at once. Her eyes were 
fixed upon the cloak in a half-fascinated way. 
She had just observed, for the first’ time, that it 
was considerably worn—even threadbare in 


places. And the garment of which Ray had | 


divested himself, down-stairs, was, she remem- 
bered, nearly new! 

Somehow the discovery turned her sick, for a 
moment. She shrunk in horror from following 
out the thought it suggested. 

“No,” she said at len th, pressing her hand 
upon her eyes, ‘‘I do not know. It is another 
of that awful night’s mysteries. Oh, my God, 
when will they all be cleared away?” 

Ray’s countenance changed ; an expression of 
bitter pain and regret swept over it. 

“You are not looking well, Geralda. Iam 
afraid you brood too much over your trouble,” 

‘© Yes,” she said in_a husky voice, “I brood 
over it continually. Ishall never have done.” 

“T suppose it is the uncertainty that makes it 
so hard to bear, You are kept in a fever of 
anxiety to learn the real facts connected with 
your father’s death. Try to be patient, my 
friend. Mr. Hine will bring the truth to light 
if any one ean.” 

There was a long pause; Ray seemed to be 
deliberating wit himself. 

“This matter of the cloak will bear investi- 
gating,” he added, at length. “It is cértainly 
a curious coincidence that it should be found 
just at the present time. There may be some 
mfluence at work to which we have no 
clew.” 

Geralda’s hand had fallen from her eyes—she 
sat looking at him in silence. “* God be merci- 
ful to us all!” she cried, suddenly, and turned 
away her face. 


CHAPTER Xiil. 
THE PENNILESS PAINTER, 
Tis an atrocious world !—BuLwer. 


WE must now turn back for a few moments, 
to narrate an event or two that occurred some- 
what earlier than those we have just been re- 
cording. 

One clear, cold afternoon in February a very 
pretty young woman was hurrying breathlessly 
and eae, phe fo A along one of the 
wretched streets that lead from the Five Points 
toward the river. A squalid, miserable street 
it was, with want and crime written as a legend 
upon its black, tumble-down houses and filthy 
by-ways. Evil-eyed men and women and un- 
kempt children, gathered about the tiny courts 
and low doorways, turned to stare after the 
light, neat figure of the young person who went 
tripping ign soairily. She looked singularly 
out of place in such a scene, and it was thus 
ae bore unwitting testimony to this fact. 

e had closely scanned the well-nighillegible 
numbers as she went along. All at once she 
had stopped short, and pressed her hand upon 
ler heart. ‘‘This must be the a she mur- 
mured with qyicke breath; and with one 
dash had climbed the rickety ro 

The hall was a bare, neglected place, with a 
Cilapidated staircase leading to the rooms 
above, but it might have been the grand en- 
tyvance to a palace for all the difference the 
young woman could have told at that moment. 
A wrinkled old hag stood in an open door, near 
by, and to her the new-comer hastily made her 
way. 

Do you know.” she said, tremulously, ‘‘if 
on artist named Forsyth has rooms in this 
place?” 

“Forsyth!” echoed the woman, sharply. 
“Yes, that’s the name as nearly as I can make 
it out. Picture painter, ain’t he? Ay, that’s 
ihe chap. Attic, third door to the left.” 

“Thank you.” The pretty young creature 
was moving hastily on when the woman strode 
atter her. 


‘Say, now, ma’am,” she cried, “‘ do you hap- | 


pen to be a friend or relation of that man’s?” 
“Tam his wife.” 
“Wife! Lord, no!” starting back a step with 
a prolonged stare. ‘Lord. no! I rever knew 
be had one. Wife! Good gracious!” 
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tle chamber looked bright and inviting, for a | 


Something in the woman’s tone made Mrs. 
Forsyth turn and look at her. 

“What is it?’ she said, faintly. ‘TI think 
there is something you wish to tell me. Is my 
husband ill?” 

‘* Well, ma’am, he ain’t none too strong and 
hearty at the present time,” came the hesitating 
answer. ‘‘ He’s been ailin’ ever since he came 
here to lodge. You’d better make up your 
mind to see a change in him, afore goin’ up- 
stairs, ma’am; then it won’t come so sudden 
like. It is—” 

Mrs. Forsyth heard no more. She went up 
oné staircase, then another, with flying feet. 

“Dick, Dick,” she eried, shrilly, at the door 
of her husband’s chamber, then flung herself 
against it. 

The miserable catch gave way, and she was 
within. What a bare, dreary place itwas! No 
chimney, no fire, no furniture of any sort ex- 
cept a broken chair, a rude box that did dut; 
as table, a painter’s easel on which was a half- 
finished picture, and the wretched straw bed in 
one corner where the artist himself was lying! 

Mrs. Forsyth rushed screaming across the 
room, and flung herself down beside her hus- 


band. 

“Oh, Dick, Dick! Oh, my love! Is it thus 
that I find you?” 

A sound that was half-sob, half-groan broke 
from the poor fellow’s lips. 

“You, Elsie!” he panted; then he could not 
utter another word, her kisses so silenced and 
smothered him. 

At last she drew back, and looked at him. 
The alteration was even greater than had at 
firstappeared. His eyes were sunken, his cheeks 
thin and hollow, his whole frame emaciated. 
It was like confronting the ghost of the man she 
had come to seek. 

‘“*T am not vee 2 igs to-day, and thought I 
would liedown awhile, Elsie,” he said, smiling 
a poor, pitiful smile, more sorrowful th 
outbreak of grief would have been. 

Her chest began to heave, but she controlled 
herself. 

“Dick,” she said, steadily, ‘‘how long have 
you been like this?’ 

“ A—a—day or two,” came the hesitating an- 
swer. 

‘Tell me the truth, Dick. How long?” 

‘‘ Well, for some weeks.” 

‘What is the matter?” 

“] don’t know,” he said, a sigh, long and deep, 
breaking from his lips. ‘‘ My strength seemed 
to fail allat once, and Ihave not been able to 
get strong again.” 

But, as she glanced round the bare, comfort- 
less room, the riddle was easily read by Elsie 


Forsyth. The signs of extreme destitution 
were everywhere. He, her husband, was slowly 
dying of want and starvation! 

**Oh, Dick, why did you never send for me?” 

A shadow went over his face, 

“Could I bring my wife to a miserable hole 
like this?” he said, bitterly. 

“Don’t, Dick. You know I would have en- 
dured everything to be with you. Oh,why did 
you go away and leave me?” 

“It was for your own sake I went, Elsie. I 
knew you would be much more comfortable 
and happy without me.” : 

A sob rose in her throat, but she choked it 
back. Laying her cheek against his, she held it 
therea moment, then turned away and again 
ran over the inventory of what the wretched 
attic contained. Not a solitary comfort any- 
where!—not a morsel of food save a crust of 
dry bread that lay beside a cup on the top of 
the box! g 

A pair of troubled eyes from the couch of 
straw, followed her every movement. 

“It is a long while since I have been able to 
—_ anything, Elsie,” he said, half-apologeti- 
cally. 

‘*My God! And you have even wanted food!” 

She could have wept, but there was no time 
for tears. Her mind had been made up from 
the first what to do. Going out quickly she 
found the landlady, and had a few minutes’ 
conversation with her. Messengers were easily 
found in that overcrowded place, and when 
Elsie returned to the attic she took with her a 
bowl of savory soup and a little wine that had 
been purchased in the next street. It was piti- 
ful to see how the sick man’s eyes lighted u 
when he saw what she had brought. He too 
the bowl and ate the soup very slowly, trying 
thus to conceal his eagerness. 

* Oh, Elsie, this is just what I’ve wanted all 
day,” he said. ‘I’m glad you thought to send 
for it. 

Her eyes filled. 

“Eat it all, Dick. Then I want you to taste 
this wine.” 

He did so. Gradually his eyes brightened 
and a slight flush rose in his cheeks. He sunk 
back upon the straw with a deep’ sigh of satis- 
faction. ; : 

“Now tell me how you succeeded in finding 
your way here, Elsie,” he said, holding tightly 
to her band. f : 

‘By and by. There is Set) else to be 
done just now. How do you feel, Dick?” 

‘* Better—very much better.” 

‘* Well enough to undertake a short journey?” 


an any . 


“Oh, yes. But,” looking at her curiously, 
“why do you ask that?” 

‘Because I have hired a room in a more de- 
cent neighborhood, and wish to take you there. 
Ihave sent for a cab, and it must at the 
door by this time. Let me help you to get 
ready.’ 

This was easily done. He had nothing worth 
taking away except the half-finished picture 
and the materials with which he work His 
—_ belongings could be made into a single bun- 


e. 

Richard Forsyth’s history was a common 
one, and yet nothing could be more sad. He 
had _ chosen a Dee that brings scanty 
emolument at the beginning. In the season of 
intoxication that followed the success of a 
single picture he had made Elsie Berners his 
wife. A terrible struggle with poverty and 
rivation followed. jie’s cheek grew pale, 
er sunny eye lost its brightness. At last, in 
sheer Se Sete and despair, Richard had 
taken her home to the inland village where she 
had been born, and where her uncle, a well-to- 
do man who had taken care of her in childhood, 


still resided. At the time Elsie naturally im- 
agined they were to make her relative a brief 
visit; but Richard disappeared during the 


night, leaving a brief note for his wife, in 
which his real purpose was made clear. 

“T can suffer myself without a murmur,” the let- 
ter said, “but it kills me to see you wasting away for 
want of the simple comforts of life. I know your 
uncle is more than willing to give you a homé—he 
has often said so. Farewell, darling—I go to battle 
with the world alone. Whether we shall ever meet 
again, God alone can tell—it will depend upon the 
measure of success that crowns my efforts. May 
guard and shield you forever, my precious 
wife.’ 

Months had elapsed since then, and now hus- 
band and wife were together again for the first 
time. What Richard Forsyth had suffered 
during the interval my pen shrinks from por- 
traying: but_ through reheat ag he had re- 
mained steadfast to his purpose of bearing the 
burden alone. Even in sickness he would not 
send for his wife, though feeling the need of 
her gentle presence every day and every hour. 
But somehow she had managed to trace him, 
and here she was, ministering to his wants as 
of ri It seemed like a sudden taste of hea- 
ven 

When presently he found himself in a cheer- 
ful room, 1 ng on a lounge before a glowin 
fire, with Elsie kneeling beside him, clasping his 
worn and wasted hand, all his manhood gave 
way, and he burst out erying hysterically, like 
a woman. 

‘It seems like a dream,” he said, in a husky 
whisper. ‘‘I did not expect to enjoy anything 
like this again.” 

“This room has been mine ever since I came 
to New York two weeks ago. I’m glad you 
like it, Dick.” 

What a pretty, comfortable place it seemed, 
compared with his dreary attic! Curtains at 
the windows, a carpet on the floor, a neat bed 
in the corner! It all looked very pleasant, in- 
deed, but—could they afford such luxury? 

Elsie seemed to divine what was passing in 


his mind. 

“T have a little money, Dick, enough to last 
until you get up again,” she said. “I taught 
school after you left me, and saved every dol- 
lar of my wages. My uncle added a little to 
the sum, and now I feel quite rich. I knew the 
time would come when these savings would be 
needed.” 

He looked at her wistfully. 

“Have you forgiven me, Elsie, for going 
away and leaving you?” 

“‘T never felt there was anything to forgive,” 
she said, smiling rather sadly. 

“*It seemed such a cowardly thing to do.” 

“Nay, in your case it was only heroic. I 
knew well enough what it cost you to give me 
up. There was never one hard thought in my 
heart, Dick—never! I lost no time in repining, 
but went quietly at work to gather money en- 
ough to find you.” 

* God must have hel you.” 

“T think He did,” she said, gently, “I think 
He did.” , 

They were both silent a moment. At length 
Dick said, in a bewildered tone: 

“Tell me how you managed it, Elsie. The 
chances were so against your finding me in that 
out-of-the-way attic, that it seems little short 


of a miracle that you succeeded.” 
“Tn the first place,” she answered, “I went 
the rounds of the galleries, everywhere I 


could find pictures on exhibition or for sale. 
No one had ever heard of you. Nevertheless, I 
could not give up the conviction that you were 
in New York. This morning I was i 
along a back street, full of pawnbroker’sshops, 
when Isaw some pictures in the window—” 

‘‘T wascompelled to leave them there,” he in- 
texrupted, with a sudden flush. ‘The paltry 
sum I got for them kept me from starvation.” 

‘One of the pictures was a pretty coun 
scene, a brook with a young girl, her hat 
of flowers, crossing on the stones,” she went on. 
“The minute my eyes fell — it I knew who 
had painted it, for the girl’s face was like mine, 
Dick, only younger and prettier. I entered, 
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and the pawnbroker gave me your address. 
Now, you have the wholestory. Ah, Dick, that 
picture had its mission, after all.” : 

“« A blessed one,’’ he said;.touching his lips to 
her forehead, ‘*for it brought you to my side 
again. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE FALSE COUSIN. 


“ You wrought it with consummate guile, 
You wrought it by word and by wile.” 


RicHarD ForsytuH’s illness had been occa- 
sioned by exposure and insufficient’ food, and 
now that he was comfortably lodged and fed 
he began to mend rapidly. Before the close of 
the second week he was able to sit up all day, 
and even work a few hours upon his uncom- 
pleted picture. 

It was a more ambitious subject than he had 
ever undertaken. A wild, barren, lonesome 
moor hag Ts which a solitary figure seemed to 
be toiling slowly and painfully, while a lurid 
sky, presaging storm and danger, bent threat- 
eningly above. Poor Dick had literally paint- 
ed his soul into the picture and it was perfec- 
tion of its kind. Inspired by his wife’s pres- 
ence and sympathy, he went at the finishin; 
work with renewed enthusiasm. He ha 
christened the scene ‘‘ The Wanderer.” 

About this time Elsie undertook a little com- 
mission by herself. Going secretly to the 
pawnbroker’s shop she redeemed the paintings 
—three in number—her husband had left there, 
and took them fo a picture-dealer’s on Broad- 
way. 

“They aré beautifully done,” she thought, 
“and can’t help finding purchasers if left in a 
public place. I will say nothing to Dick until 
one of them is sold.” 

She met with something of a rebuff, however, 

The picture-dealer received her kindly, but 
manifested no curiosity to see the paintings. 

* Are they your own work, am?” he in- 
quired. 

‘Oh, no. My husband painted them.” 

g, What name?” 


The dealer shoo 

“The name is not known in New York. Itis 
not the character of the work, nowadays, so 
much as who didit. I am afraid it would beof 
no use, madam.” 

“Will you be good enough to look at the pic- 
tures?” 

He was about to do so when some one spoke 
his name. A gentleman was loitering in a 
small alcove to the left screened by crimson 
curtains. Elsie caught a glimpse of his faceand 
felt instantly she had seen it before, under pe- 
culiar circumstances, though she could not tell 
when or where. It was a striking face, dark 
and singularly handsome. 

**T wish you would consent to receive the 
paintings,” he said to the dealer in a low voice, 
res yay. word reached Elsie’s ears dis- 
a ly. “T will tell you why some other 

me. 


“Very well.” 

“And be sure to get the young woman’s ad- 
dress.” 

A moment more and the dealer came back to 
the counter where Eisie was standing. The 
paintings could be left, he said, and he would 
make an effort to dispose of them. 

The by-play had vexed and puzzled Elsie, but 
when she thought of Dick, his illness, suffering 
and poverty, she dared not resent it. Far bet- 
ter swallow her mortification than permit an | 
eee like this to pass. So she thanked 
the dealer for his kindness, saw that the pic- 
pe were hung in a good light, and left the 
shop. 

Some one came up behind her ere she had 
gone a single square. 

**Pardon me,” said a soft, musical voice, 
“are you not Mrs. Forsyth?” 

Turning her head she saw, with a feeling 
akin to terror, it was the same handsome gen- 
tleman she had noticed at the picture-dealer’s, 

“That is my name,” she said, trying to calm 
herself. 2 

“T heard you 
Dudley Linton.’ 

He looked at her earnestly as he spoke, but 
saw in a moment that the name was unfamiliar 
to her ears. 

‘Is it possible that Dick never spoke of me? 
Tam his cousin.” : 

No, Dick had never spoken of him. Elsie 
felt a momentary doubt of the truth of his last 
assertion. She had been laboring under the 
impression that her husband had no near rela- 
tives living. - 

“T did not know Dick was in New York,” 
Dudley said, after a brief pause. ‘‘May I 
— ome with you just now, and pay him a 
visit 

Tt was pee to refuse such a request. 
Elsie replied to his many questions only in 
moni ables, however, as they walked on. 
She felt relieved when the familiar house where 
Dick sat waiting for her at that moment came 
in sight. ’ 

She found him toiling patiently at “The 
Wanderer.” Hearing her step outside the door, 


give it to Mr. Highart. I am 


| 

he stood up with a smile upon his face; but it | 
vanished when he saw who entered just behind 
her. An expression blended of pain and bitter- | 
ness swept over his yout features. 

“Dudley!” he said. 

“Dick!” 

Then he fell back in his chair and turned his 
faceaway. But Dudley was not easily rebuffed, | 
Coming nearer, he grasped his cousin’s reluctant | 


hand. 

‘*You and I have no quarrel, Dick,” he said. 
“Let us be friends as of old.” } 
‘“‘Friends?” the poor fellow repeated, in a 

weary voice. 
‘““Why not? I never harbored a single evil 


thought toward you. I should have hunted 
you up long ago had I known where to find 
ou. 


y' 

A momentary struggle, then Dick turned to 
his yisitor with his usually pleasant smile and 
kindly expression. 

“‘It would be wrong to cherish resentment 
where none is felt toward me. I am glad to see | 
you, Dudley.” 

x: May I tell aunt Joanna that you are here?” 

“Just as you please; it can make no differ- 
ra Dick replied, his face again clouding a 
ittle. 

“Why do you live in this wretched hole?” 

Wretched! It had seemed a Paradise to Dick } 
my his previous experience. But he only 
said: 


“The world has not used me well. I can af- 
ford no better.” 

ri aor pictures do not find purchasers?” 

ee 0. ” 


“‘T sell one occasionally—not enough to keep 
me from starvation, however, were it not for 
the liberal allowance aunt Joanna gives me. 
The amount is five thousand a year.” 

‘Five thousand dollars,” Dick thought, with 
a bitter smile. ‘‘ What sorrow, sickness and 
misery one-fourth of thatsum would have saved 
me! 

And yet the woman to whom reference had 
been made bore the same relationship to him as 
to Dudley! There was no sufficient reason why 
she should not deal as liberally with him. 

eet: now turned to look at the picture on 
the easel. The subject struck him as bes 3 a | 
little fantastic at first, but he saw in it touches 
of real genius. The more he gazed at it, the 
more it grew into his liking. 

**You never did anything like this before!” 
he exclaimed, with enthusiasm. ‘It will make 
you famous. You are on the road to fortune 
oe last! Icould not do such work to save my 

2, 

“Tam doing it to save mine,” Dick returned, 
very quietly. ‘“* But how did you find me out?” 

Elsie now came forward and confessed what 
she had done—redeemed the paintings at the 
pawnbroker’s, and taken them to a picture- 
dealer to be sold, where she had encountered 
Mr. Linton. 

“T have some influence here,” Dudley said, 
by way of supplementing the account. ‘* Leave 
the matter to me, and I will see that the pic- 
tures are sold. You cannot hope to realize 
very much for them, but it will open a market 
for other work,” : 

Shortly afterward he went away. Dick sat 
silent and thoughtful for some time, a shadow 
on his face. At length Elsie sat down beside 
him and said: 

““Where have I seen your cousin before? I 
was asking myself the question all the while he 
was here.” 

~ + does not seem possible you can have met 


him. 
“T have,” she persisted; ‘“‘and one of these 
days I shall r when and where. He had 


somehow left an unpleasant impression on my 

mind. That is what makes me so positive.” 
Dick made noreply. He was too busy with 

his own troubled thoughts just at that mo- 


ment. 
“Why did you never speak of Mr. Linton or 
your aunt Joanna?’ Elsie broke the silence 


again by in pee? 
“*T would gladly have forgotten their very 
existence, ere are reasons why it has been 


extremely painful for me even to think of them 
Bi ar of them I could not.” 5 
sigh long and deep rose to his lips. Elsie 
looked at him earnestly for a moment or two. 
What mystery was this? His aunt was évi- 
dently a very rich woman, and yet he had 
nearly perished of cold and starvation rather 
than apply to her for ah 
ite : wish you would tell me what you mean, 
‘ick, 
He turned away—but onl 
As she knelt beside him, his 


for a moment. 
d dropped loy- 


ingly upon her head. 
“Twill. Aunt Joanna is a st ‘e woman, 
harsh, eccentric, and often unjust. I think she 


was fonder of me than of Dudley, however, un- 
til we both spent_a night at her house some 
four bart ago. I scarcely know how to tell 
you, but—but—poison was found in the glass of 
lemonade that always stands beside her at 
night—she a little, enough to make her 
deathly sick—circumstances seemed to indicate 
it was { who had tampered with the contents of 
the glass, and—and- 


— 


| few hast; 


He covered his face with both hands and 
groaned aloud. 

“She suspected you!” cried Elsie, in horror 
and amazement, ‘‘How could she? Oh, how 
could she?” 

“T only know that she did,” he answered, 
“and that her doors have been closed against 
me since that dreadful night.” 

“But some one must have been guilty. Who 


| was it?” 


‘““T do not know, or even care to conjecture.” 

“Tf the real culprit were discovered, you 
se be cleared from this damaging suspi- 
cion, 

“Tt will all come right in God’s own time,” 
he answered, gravely opping his head. 

After that first visit, Dudley Linton came 
frequently to Dick’s lodgings. He manifested 
a great interest in the progress of ‘‘The Wan- 
derer,” and was very free with his criticisms. 
“You have not given exactly the right expres- 
sion to that face,” he said, on one occasion, and 
snatching the brush from Dick’s fingers made a 
strokes that well-nigh ruined the 
whole thing. Poor Dick worked two whole 
days before the mischief so easily done could be 
remedied. 

Another time, the moon was too brown, and 
he streaked it with green patches that had to 
be painted out again with great trouble and la- 
bor. Again, he declared there was too much 
red in the sky, and canent up the brush. But 
this time Elsie caught his hand before he had 
done any mischief. She was out of all patience 
with his strange proceedings. 

“You shall not touch a brush to that canvas 
again,” she exclaimed, a faint color rising in 
her cheeks. “There is toomuch at stake, Tne 


| head is better than two when it comes to paint- 


ing a picture.” 

e desisted, of course, and made a dozen 
graceful apologies, But his next attempt was 
more desperate than anything that had pre- 
ceded. Crossing the room, one day, with a bot- 
tle of ink for which Dick had asked in order to 
make some notes in his diary, re aco 
to stumble, and would have spille e whole 
contents of the bottle over the picture had not 
Elsie, who was watching him, quickly drawn 
the easel aside. 

For the space of ten seconds the two stood 
looking straight into each other’s eyes. Then 
Dudley drew back with a faint laugh. 

“*Good God!*he criedout. ‘What a narrow 
escape!” 

It wasindeed. There was fresh paint on the 
picture, and the ink-stains could not have been 
stecaly removed. 

Elsie said nothing, but she trembled with an- 
ger and excitemerft. In the brief space of time 
while they stood glaring at each other, the per- 
plexing likeness that had so troubled and puz- 
zled her suddenly became elear. She knew at 
last under what circumstances she had seen 
Dudley Linton before. 

She said not a’ word of this to her husband 
until a long time afterward, however. 

Dudley seemed restless and uneasy after this 
little incident, and soon withdrew. When he 

gone Elsie stole up to the picture and 
pressed her lips to the Laer bpd ready to 
cry. She knew how many ambitious hopes and 
dreams Dick had permitted to center upon it. 

“‘T wish that man would not come here,” she 
said, in a tone that made her husband stare. 

“ee Why 5 

“He is your secret enemy—a false friend— 
treacherous to the heart’s core!” 

Dick looked startled at her earnestness. 
“Oh, no, I think you do Dudley an injustice in 
saying that,” he returned. ‘You have allowed 
yourself to be prejudiced against him by his 
careless ways.” 

Dudley did not come again for a week; then, 
as he entered, he a roll of crisp bank- 
notes into Elsie’s lap. Perhaps he hoped they 
might prove a peace offering. 

“The pictures are sold—all three,” he said. 
“That is the amount they brought—seventy- 
five dollars. Itseemsa meager sum—they are 
well worth ten times as much. But we were 
compelled to let them go for what we could 

t. 

The money was very welco 


1 me just then, for 
Elsie’s scanty store had dacroamed oe i 
- would save them from want a little w jo 
onger, 

"Dick worked early and late at ‘The Wan- 
derer.” He looked like the got of himself as 
he sat plying the brush all day long. Such in- 
cessant toil, mingled though it was with hope 
and enthusiasm, was wearing him out. When 
the picture was finished he had wasted almost 
to a shadow, and could scarcely hold up his 
head for weakness. 


+ 


= ag ea ya too to be wasted at a 
picture-dealer’s,” said dley, when he saw it 
completed. “Give it to me, and I'll manage to 


have it entered at one of the eries where the 
critics can see it. Nothing helps a picture so 
much as to be written es 

Dick yielded—indeed he had scarcely strength 
enough left to object to any —and ‘‘ The 
Wanderer” went to an up-town gallery. 


Two anxious weeks went_by before 
was heard of it. At last Duley made bis ae 


. 
| 
’ 
| 


ne 


pearance one afternoon bringing a folded re- 
view still damp from the press. Dick divined 
the truth before a single word had been uttered. 

‘“You—you—bring bad news?” he said, trem- 
eee a leaf as he looked a3 

“* Yes,” Dudley replied, dashing the review 
on the table before him. ‘‘ The critics are fools 
—they don’t know a fine picture when they see | 
one. There! read their verdict for yourself.” 

Dick’s shaking hands clutched the wet sheet. 
Not_until that moment had he realized how 
much the success of the picture meant to him. 
As he read the iron entered his soul as it never | 
had entered man’s before. Utter and sweeping 
condemnation was what he found—the picture | 
that had seemed so beautiful and perfect in his | 
eyes was characterized as the work of an am- | 
bitious upstart. 

He could not endure the blow. A clicking 
sound came in his throat, and with a piercing, 
terrible cry, he fell back insensible. 


CHAPTER XV. 
EVIL DAYS. 
Bring me no more reports.—MAcBETH. 

Arter this long digression the reader may 
not be unwilling to take up th> thread of the 
story precisely where it was diopped in order | 
to bring our new friends, the y-ung artist and 
his wife, upon the stage. 

For days after her husband’s awful death, | 
Leonie Trevlyn kept aloof from syety Body. | 
Never, in all her life, had she felt so thoroughly | 
miserable, and there was not one to whom she | 
could gowith her trouble. Geralda hadalready 
repulsed her, and Garnet was still very sick and 
delirious ough thirsting for human sym- 
pathy) she felt 

rom it. 

Dudley Linton came every day to the house, 
but she shrunk in terror from meeting him. 
There was something very singular in her be- 
havior as far as he was concerned. The mere | 
sound of his voice in the hall—a voice that still 
had power to stir her pulses as none other could 
—was enough to send her flying to the door of 
her chamber, when every bolt would be ae 
into its socket, and she would throw herself on 
the couch and lie there panting and trembling 
until he had gone away. 

One morning when nearly two weeks had 
elapsed in thismanner, she left her chamber in a 
desperate mood, and stole down the corridor to 
the room where Garnet was lying. She felt 
an she should go mad if shut in by herself any 
longer. 


erself hopelessly shut away 


The child was tossing wildly on the bed, and 
Mrs. Webb stood by, bathing her forehead and 
occasionally moistening her lips. Leonie drew 
near with a hesitating step. 

‘‘ How is Garnet this morning?” she inquired. 

“No better,” came the brief reply. 

“Ts she still unconscious of what goes on 
around her?” 

“Yes. When she is not raving, she lies in a 
sort of stupor as you see her now.” 

“Poor child,” said Leonie, in a low voice. 
‘*No one takes our trouble so hard as she does.” 

For some minutes she stood beside the bed, 
looking sorrowfully at the withered, thin little 
face resting against the pillow. Oh, how alter- 
ed it was! every bit of youth had gone out 


of it. 

Suddenly Garnet threw up her hands and lift- 
ed her eyes lit with a hot light. 

“Dead!” she muttered. ‘‘Good God, it can- 
not be! Oh, m precious papa, you shall be 
terribly avenged.’ 

Leonie changed color, and started away from 
the bed, saying, in a husky whisper: 

“Does she often go on like that, Mrs. Webb?” 

‘‘ Always, when she talks at all,” answered 
the woman. ‘Itseemsto be the one thought 
in her wandering: mind—to avenge Mr. Trev- 
lyn’s death. She has taken a queer notion that 
he was foully dealt with.” 

Leonie felt her pulses start, but she tried to 
calm herself. 

‘‘How absurd!” she panted. ‘*Can nothing 
bes sae to drive such thoughts out of the child’s 

ead? 

“ T have tried it, but she clings persistently to 
the idea that murderhas been done. Of course. 
it is of no use arguing with a person in her 
condition.” 

“Murder!” repeated Leonie, as though ter- 
ror-stricken. ‘‘ That is a terrible word—be care- 
ful how you use it.” 

“‘T am not the only person who has used it in 
this case,” said the woman, sullenly. 

‘“What—what—do you mean?” 

“Come here.” Mrs. Webb caught her by her 
arm, and dragged her to the window. ‘Do 
you see that man walking in the garden?” | 

Leonie nodded. It was Mr. e. He was 
sauntering slowly along one of the walks, smok 
ingacigar, She had seen him about the house 
and grounds, occasionally, since her husband’s 
death, but had not given any particular thought 
to the fact until now. 

“Do you know why he is here?’ Mrs. Webb 
wenton. ‘Well, cantell you. That man is } 
2 garae detective, in the employ of Miss Ge- | 

ida! She is not satisfied that ber father’s 


ry ORE Ree? 


death was the result of accident, and is investi- 
gating the truth.” 

“No, no! Oh, no, no!” 

The words fell in frightened accents from her 
lips, Keeping aloof from all others as she had 
done, no inkling of what was going on had 
dawned upon her mind until that moment. It 
came like a dreadful shock. 

“No, no,” she kept repeating, and leaned 
against the window-frame, as though the reve- 
lation made her faint. 

That day, instead of bolting herself in her 
chamber as usual when Dudley came to pay his 
customary visit to Geralda, she left the door 
wide open, waited and listened at it until the 
interview in the drawing-room was over, then 
flung a shawl about her, ran down the back- 
stairs, and met him face to face in the grounds, 
as he was going away. 

Tt was the first time they had stood in each 
other’s presence since that night. Dudley fell 
back, involuntarily, and a sudden rush of blood 
swept up to his temples. It was quite impossi- 
ble for him to meet this woman like any other. 

“T have gomething. to say to you,” she cried, 
before he could speak. 

“Come this way, then,” he said, recovering 
himself almostimmediately ; and he would have 
drawn her into one of the secluded side-paths, 
but she broke violently from him. 

“Not that way,” she panted, shuddering. ‘1 
will go in any direction but that.” 

Dudley muttered an oath. In the excitement 
of the moment he had turned into a path that 
led directly to the summer-house that had wit- 
nessed so many secret interviews between them 
already, and had finally been the scene of a 
tragic death. 

ot another word was spoken until they had 
gone some distance in the opposite direction. 
Then they paused at a point screened from the 
observation of any person at the house, by in- 
tervening shrubbery, and Dudley said: 
; “What have you to communicate, Mrs. Trev- 

n? ‘ 
ie Don’t address me by that hated name,” she 
cried, with another violent shudder. ‘‘It is un- 
necessary cruelty.” 

‘*How could I tell that you would not resent 
the use of any other? Circumstances have 
changed since our last meeting in these grounds, 
please to remember.” 

She looked down, but was silent. 

‘* You have avoided me so persistently of late, 
Leonie, that I could not but conclude your feel- 
ings toward me had changed.” 
ad wish they had,” shepanted. ‘I wish they 


‘““Why have you sought an interview at the 
present time?’ he said, abruptly, returning to 
the old question, for he felt really curious, 

He saw her throat swell—a strange tremor 
shook her. The answer came at last, in a husky 
half-whisper. It took the form of a question. 

“Do you know what they are saying about— 
about him—I mean Mr. Trevlyn?”’ 

‘*What are they?” 

“That—that—my God, how can I tell you? 
That he was murdered!” 

Over the man’s face swept a sudden change. 
The color went out of it, even partially leaving 
thelips. He gave her one swift, searching, ter- 
rible glances, then his eyes fell. 

bal gathered that there was some doubt 
in regard to the manner of Robert Trevlyn’s 
death,” he said, trying to speak in a careless 
tone. ‘‘But, this is not to be bruited abroad, I 
believe. It isa horrible subject—I would rath- 
er not speak of it.” 

“You must speak of it—this once, at least,” 
she returned, with singular earnestness. ‘The 
matter has gone further than you may be 
aware, <A private detective has been hanging 
about the premises, for days, making investiga- 
tions. 

“You mean that fellow, Hine?” 

‘‘T have not learned hisname. I only know 
the simple fact to which allusion has been 
made.” 

Dudley moved uneasily. 

‘* Nothing has been said to me by Geralda or 
any one else,” he returned. ‘But I readily di- 
vined the nature of the fellow’s business here. 
He is much too clever and quiet for a servant.” 

‘Oh, what will come of it?” she cried, with a 
low burst of hysterical sobs. 

‘God knows—I don’t. 
can—” 

He broke off abruptly. Leonie heard a sharp 
click in his throat. After a minute’s silence he 
pushed her away, and turned on his heel. 

“Tf this is all you have to say, f will not sto 
to listen,” he cried, violently. ‘Never broac 
the subject to me again. I cannot bear it.” 

Leonie like a statue, and saw him move 
slowly down the path where birds were twit- 
tering, and flowers tossing on either hand in the 

entle breeze. Not until the shrubbery hid 
im from view, and she heard the gate shut, did 
she stir from that fixed position. _ 

“My God!” she said, then passing her hand 


At the worst we 


| across her eyes. 


When she returned to the house a little after, 
Geralda was standing on the steps conversing in 
low tones with Mr. Hine. Leonie’s heart beata 
trifle quicker at the sight. Seizing Geralda’s 


] 
arm, she drew her on violently toward the 


door, 

“Send that man away,” she said, in a hoarse 
whisper. ‘‘Send him away!” 

Geralda released herself, and looked her full 
in the face, 

“This is a strange demand for you to make, 
Mrs. Trevlyn. I see no occasion for it.” 

“‘Send him away,” Leonie kept pepeating, 
with passionate vehemence. ‘‘ For God’s sake, 
send him away ” 

‘“Why should I? He is of use to me. What 
fault have you to find with him?” 

“Send him away!” she cried again, with 
gasps between her words. ‘You must—or 

ri Ra shame—upon those you love. 
For God’s sake, for your own sake, for all our 
sakes, let this investigation drop!” 

With these wild, incomprehensible words, she 
suddenly rushed past Geralda and shut herself 
into the house. 

As soon as she disappeared, Mr. Hine came 
slowly up the steps. He had witnessed the 
strange scene; his acute ears had even gathered 
rae word that had been uttered, and now 
wie he thought of it was plainly expressed in 


is face, 
‘“‘Miss Trevlyn,” he said, Sbrupay. you 
brought me here to inquire into the ce a 
that envelops your father’s sudden death. Of 
course itis your wish that I should speak upon 
the subject with the utmost freedom? 

She hesitated, grew perceptibly paler, but 
finally said: 

“Tt is.” 

“But I re be compelled to broach theories 
that would shock and distress you.” 

‘*T am prepared for that. If you have any- 
thing to disclose, pray do so without further 
preface.” 

He shook his head. 

‘No new facts bearing upon the case have 
come to light. But I have formed a new theory. 
I might have told you so before, but hesitated 
to speak of it. I think I had better be perfectly 
frank with you, however.” 

‘*T hope you will.” : 

‘* Your sister endeavored, in the first plate, 
to throw suspicion upon Mr. Ray ‘Ariditege’ 
Several facts have come to ny knowledge that 
would be strong circumstantial evidence against 
that gentleman. Though pretending to ridi- 
cule the idea, there was a time when I felt 
strongly tempted to believe in his guilt my- 
se 


4 She drew back a step, shaking asin an ague 
t. 

‘‘ And now you think otherwise?” she cried. 
“Now you think otherwise?” 

“ Yes, ” 

‘Tell me your present theory, Mr. Hine. 
Oh, you don’t know how I have suffered from 
this uncertainty—am suffering still! If you 
con, put an end to it, pray do so at whatever 
cost. 

‘*No, Miss Trevlyn, I can only give you a new 
hypothesis for an old one. Do you not realize 
that there must have been a cause for the sin- 
gular behavior of the woman who has just left 
you? Itis my present belief that Mrs. Trevi 
could reveal the whole mystery if so disposed!” 

Seeniie starved. Abe ides. ee met a. “A 
her oug 8, but she had never before he: 
expressed in words. Noone knew better than 
herself that Leonie had married her father for 
his wealth and position, though her heart was 
given to Dudley Linton, between whom and 
beet had existed a secret understanding all 
along. 
re Fou would not insinuate that she murdered 
pa ay Geralda cried, panting. ‘‘ Not that—not 

al 

“She may not have killed him herself,” the 
detective gravely replied; ‘“‘but I am satisfied 
roe “(ales who did—perhaps even instigated the 

e 

Geralda pnt her hand over her heart as 
thengh trying to still its passionate throbbings. 

“This is too dreadful! For God’s sake say no 
more until you have something besides con- 
jecture to offer.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A CRISIS, 
—Ah, me, how weak a thing 
The heart of woman is.— " 

THREE days later, Leonie was sitting beside 
the couch in Garnet’s chamber, one afternoon, 
when the child, who had been sleeping soundly 
for some time, suddenly opened her eyes and 
looked at her with a gleam of intelligence. 

‘ es’ it you, Leonie? What are you doing 
ere 

Leonie started up, and bent over the couch. 
A great change had come over that pallid little 
face; it was no longer distorted with pain, or 
bec with the fury of delirium. 

‘“You haye been ill, Garnet,” she said, as 
calmly asshe could. “came to sit with you 
while Mrs. Webb attends to some duties down- 

They were both silent for a minute, then Gar- 
net suddenly pushed back the year entangled 


locks from her wasted face, and said: 
“T know [have been out of my head, Leonie, 
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I still feel weak and bewildered, and can only 
collect my thoughts by a a great exer- 
tion. What have I said? Tell me! A great 
many nonsensical things, there is no doubt.” 

Her twinkling red eyes were lifted so steadily 
and inquiringly, that Leonie’s fell before them. 

“T heard little, indeed, of your ravings,” she 
replied. ‘‘The housekeeper was with you al- 
most constantly.” 

‘‘Has she not told you what I talked about in 
my delirium?” 

‘ {do not think Mrs. Webb nei anything 
in particular from your talk, it was so inco- 
herent andrambling. Butit can be of no con- 

uence, one way or the other.” 

‘Garnet had slightly raised herself from the 
illow, but she now fell back again, breathing a 
ong, relieved sigh. A heavy load had evident- 
ly been lifted from her mind. 

“Don’t leave me yet,” she said, at length, 
when Leonie turned to go away. ‘‘I hate to 
be alone. I’m haunted, Leonie, I see terrible 
things when no one is by to keep them aloof! 
Oh, it is dreadful to be so tormented! I wish I 
dared tell you what I suffer—but I must not!” 

“Tf there is anything on your mind it might 
be a great relief to disclose it.” 

“ Anything on my mind!” echoed the child, 
with a shrill, scornful laugh. ‘‘ For God’s sake. 
Leonie, where are your wits? Who said I had 
anything on my mind? NotI!” 

“No,” said Leonie, soothingly, ‘‘ you did not. 
There, there, I had no idea of vexing you, dear. 
Do try to keep yourself vee for a little.” 

Garnet tossed about restlessly for a minute or 
two, then fixed her terrible eyes on Leonie’s 
face once more. 

‘“‘What has been done with Ray Armitage?” 
she abruptly demanded. 

‘‘What has been done with him? I don’t 
know what you mean.” 

‘* Where is he? Has he been arrested and 
dragged to prison? Tell me, quickly—I am dy- 
ing to know.” 

mie stared at her in a bewildered way. 

“T fear you are delirious again, poor child,” 
she said. “‘Try to calm yourself. What has 
Mr. Armitage done; that his liberty should be 
restricted?” 

sa Don't you know? Has not Geralda told 


you? 
ae Rete ” 
ms od!” she cried, striking her palms 
fiercely together. ‘‘ Has that villain been al- 
lowed to go free? Was it for naught that I de- 
nounced him? Oh, this isinsufferable! Wretch, 
hypomies murderer! God above, how I hate 
! 


Leonie’s heart almost ceased beating. ‘Take 
care,” she cried, hastily, in a frightened voice. 
“Murderer is a dreadful name to apply to any 
one.” 

“Ray Armitage deserves it. Did he not kill 


r + ta 
pe He? 1 Leonie cried, panting, and striking her 
hands on her breast. ‘ What madness is this? 
Ray Armitage my husband’s murderer? No, 
oh, God, no! 

‘T saw him do it!” 

It was all Garnet said, but her face was ghast- 
ly. A succession of shudders suddenly con- 
vulsed her frame, and clutching the clothes she 
gathered them tightly over her eyes. 

For some time Leonie stood as if stupefied. 
She asked no further questions, nor did Garnet 

again. Each seemed to shrink from meet- 

ing the other’s eyes, all at once, as though some 

li of horror and mutual repulsion had sud- 

enly fallen between them. 

en Mrs. Webb entered the room, present- 

ly, Leonie started, like a person waking out of 

a , and made a gesture in the direction of 

the bed. ‘She is conscious—go to her,” she 

faintly uttered, then went away, with slow and 
heavy kan 

It may have been an hour later that she heard 
in the lower hall the rich, musical tones of a 
voice that thrilled her very soul. Obeying her 
strong first impulse, she rose and went swiftly 
down-stairs. udley Linton was at that mo- 
ment entering the wing: She 


ring -room alone. 
followed him in and shut the door. 
I don’t know what he saw in her face, but 
Head fh changed perceptibly as he looked at 
her. He grew very pale, and fell back a step. 

“ You shrink from me,” she said, trembling a 
eas but looking at him steadily, ‘‘ Why is 
i 

“You startled me so. I—I—thought it was 
Geralda.” 

She went nearer to him; her eyes were di- 
lated with a s ‘e fire; her breath came hur- 
riedly and painfully. 

“Oh, how I have suffered!” she gasped, ‘I 
ean bear it no longer—not a day—not an hour!” 

‘Why, Leonie, what is the matter?” 

“What! she cried, furiously. ‘Do you 
think I am ice—my heart of flint—my nerves of 
iron? You know very well what is the matter. 
Dudley Linton. My love for you is killing me 
—my rate ae the anguish and torture I suffer 


because of it. 
“Hush!” he said, hoarsely. ‘‘ You might be 


o fs 
“Tdon’t care! Ive struggled long enough 
and now I’m done with it.” eel = ba 


Her voice broke a little at the last. With a 
quick, shuddering glance ali the face ny So 
in the chair she went out and closed the door, 


CHAPTER XVII. 
LEONIE’S DESPAIR, 
You canker-blossom! 
You thief of love! what, have you come by night, 
And stolen my love’s heart from him? 
—SHAKSPEARE. 
Lert alone with her faithless lover, it was 
Leonie who first gathered sufficient self-control 
to He Stretching out her hands in a gesture 
of abject terror and appeal, she cried, panting: 
“Dudley, oh, for God’s sake tell me you 
didn’t mean what you said! It can’t be. Iwill 
believe anything but that you have forgotten 
your old loving devotion tome. That would be 
too dreadful. For God’s sake tell me you didn’t 
mean it.” 
“But I did,” he answered, with brutal bitter- 
ness. ‘‘I meant every word of it.” 


‘“‘Struggled against ‘what? 

‘‘The temptation to fling fi yee at your feet, 
and defy the whole world! Oh, there has been 
a constant warfare in my soul al) these terrible 
nights and days. Now I mean to settle it. 

y should I be troubled by what others may 
think or say? You are my life and light.” 

She was grand in her passionate vehemence. 
Though Dudley’s pulses thrilled, he seemed 
more frightened than pleased by it. 

“Try to calm these transports,” he urged. 

“JT don’t care,” she repeated. ‘‘I felt it my 
duty, at first, to shun and treat you coldly; but 
all that is past. A great sin and sorrow has 
come between us, but I don’t even care for that. 
You may be a bad, false, cruel man—sometimes 
I feel that you are—but even your wickedness 
is powerless to turn me against bse a 

She paused, and looking straight into his eyes 
saw him redden and pale alternately, his face 
full of alarm and uneasiness. 

“Hush!” he breathed. ‘I hear some one 


coming.” She stared at him as if fascinated. 
“Tt does not matter. I’m ready to defy **No, no, no! I won't believe it. You've 
them all. We have no longer a secret to keep. 


gone too far to throw me off now. Only a few 

ays have gone by since your love was at fever- 
heat. Think of all your vows and protestations 
at our secret meetings in the summer-house! 
Even yet they are ringing in my ears and driy- 
ing me half-distracted.” 

e words produced some effect, for he turn- 
ed his eyes away as though he could not bear to 
look at her. 

“You have not changed so soon—it isn’t pos- 
sible,” she exclaimed. ‘You are only trying 
me. Oh, Dudley, Dudley, it is cruel of you to 
wring my heart like this! After all I have en- 
dured and suffered for you—after all that has 
passed—you would not dare thrust me aside for 
another the moment my freedom is won!” 

“Don’t think to frighten me,” he said, sul- 
lenly, “‘or Imight defy you to do your worst. 
In a contest of that sort you could scarcely hope 
to come off victorious.” 

With a wild, pitiful cry she flun 
his feet, clasping his knees with 


Let any one find it out who will.” 

She was utterly reckless. As the door swun; 
open she leaned forward suddenly and dropp 
her face upon his shoulder. at pitch had 
been reached in which all fear of consequences 
is flung to the winds. 

An angry expression darkened his face. He 
would have released himself, but there was no 
time. Even ashe raised his hand to push her 
away Geralda stood within the room looking at 
him with an incredulous stare in which was a 
mixture of contempt. A minute’s dead silence, 
then the new-comer spoke: 

‘*T would not have intruded, believe me, had 
I known how little I was wanted here,” she 
said coldly and me ier 

She turned, but before she could go away 
Dudley had thrust Leonie from him with no 
ee hand, and made an excited movement 

‘orward. 

“Stop!” he cried out. 
say before you go.” 

he flashed upon him a scornful look. 

“Well?” she said. 

Leonie had thrown herself into an arm-chair, 
where she sat pallid and trembling. 

“T cannot suffer you to depart without a 
word of self-exculpation,” Dudley said. ‘‘Ge- 
ralda, [am not so faithless to you as ap) - 
ances would indicate. I hope you will believe 
me when I assure you that I am not in any 
way answerable for the situation in which you 
found me.” 

Leonie started, and passed her hand over her 
eyes. Geralda only threw her head back. 

“Tt is of no consequence, Mr. Linton,” she 
said. ‘‘I have suspected for some time that 
you wished to be released from your engage- 
ment tome. Be it so—you are free.” 

“Oh, Dudley—” Leonie began, but he stop- 
ped her with an an gesture. 

‘*T have not asked for my freedom, Geralda,” 
he exclaimed. ‘Neither do I wish it. You 
cruelly misjudge me if you think so. I entered 
this room expecting and desiring to meet you 
alone.” . 

She drew herself still more haughtily erect. 

“Perhaps you will say next it is me you love, 
and not—her!” with a scornful gesture in 
Leonie’s direction. 

“Certainly. Ido say so, and it is the truth.” 

A bitter, heart-broken cry came from the arm- 
chair. He had spoken sincerely, however. To 
a man of Dudley Linton’s ao ar the unat- 
tainable is desirable. While Robert Trevlyn 
lived, and Leonie seemed lost to him forever, 
the old ion for her had been fanned into 
sudden flame again. He had even persuaded 
himself that she alone could made him happy. 

Now that she was free, and more than willing 
to accept his homage, a revulsion in his feelings 
had gradually come about. Her love no longer 
seemed a necessity. It was Geralda who now 
filled all his heart. He blamed himself severely 
for having suffered his fickle fancy to wander 
away from her fora moment. Inclination and 
ambition were alike impelling him to be true to 
her and disavow every other ion. 

Indeed it may be said that Robert Trevlyn’s 
death, removing asit didevery obstacle between 
him and Leonie, was the natural signal for his 
affections to concentrate themselves upon his be- 
trothed to the utter discomfiture of the woman 
who had suffered so terribly through his instru- 
mentality. ; - 

Coming still closer to Geralda he continued in 
the soft, persuasive tones he knew so well how 
to rg ae 

“Tf I preferred any other woman to you, this 
would the time to acknowledge it. You 
have ids me every opportunity. Idonot. I 
have had other fancies—no man marries his first 
love. But my best love is span to you alone. 
Geralda, do not cast me off so lightly.” 

The repressed earnestness of his manner had 
its effect. Geralda’s head drooped a little—her 
bar ge manner softened. : 

“«f don’t know what I ought to do,” she said, 
wearily. ‘Ihave been vexed and hurt. You 
must naive me time—to think the matter 
ever. 


herself at 
“T have something to er clinging 
arms. 

po I ae BY bend teat y to implore,” 
she gasped. ‘ , Dudle on’t turn awa: 
from me. Don’t do it. Kil me if you will 
would be the kindest thing you could do—but let 
me die feeling that you love me still, and will 
love none other in this world or the next.” 

He tore himself away from her clinging arms 
with a muttered oath. 

“Don’t be theatrical, Leonie. This ridiculous 
scene has gone far enough. at can you ex- 

+ under the circumstances? Geralda Trevlyn 
is my betrothed wife, and I have no choice but 
to marry her.” 

“She offers to release you. One word from 
your lips, and all isat an end between you.” 

“ But I am not such an idiot as to speak that 
word.” 

She started, and rose slowly to her feet, look- 
ing at him in a stunned fashion, as though be- 
wildered. Suddenly she struck both hands to- 
gether and uttered an agonizing cry. 

“Great God! You do mean to give me up! 
‘You do mean it!” 

“Yes; nothing else can be done.” 

“After such sin and suffering, after such 
crime and horror, this—this is to be the end!” 
she went on, without heeding him. ‘‘It is too 
much—” and she sunk again on the floor, cover- 
ing her face in her hands. 

e turned from her coldly and relentlessly. 

“You compel me to be very plain with you, 
Leonie. Even though Geralda should break 
faith with me, it would be out of the question 
for me to make you my wife, Ihave had time 
to think the matter over coolly and di ion- 
ately since Mr. Trevlyn’s death. M im- 
pulse was to claim you for my own; but now | 
realize how foolish such a course would have 
been. My reputation, my whole future career, 
partes, hangs in the "balance. Unpleasant 

ths concerning your past life might come to 
light at any moment. It would be a fearful 
risk to run, and you cannot reasonably expect 
me to do anything of the sort. Even for your 
sake I cannot give up social position, and the 
ambitious dreams I have always cherished.” 

It was to her the cruel words had been spoken 
—to her! Ah, how they burned their way into 
her benumbed brain! She did not speak—there 
was such a choking sensation in her throat that 
utterance was denied her. But she slowly 
raised her head and looked him a long, solemn 
gaze, then signed for him to leave her. 

He went at once—the gesture compelled obe- 
dience, and he was very to 

For a long time after he had left her, Leonie ; 
sat motionless, her slack hands fallen by her ° 
side. The birds sung and twittered outside the 
open window, and the scented breeze, after 
rustling the lace curtains, stole on to kiss her 
hot forehead. But deaf and blind to earthly 
pm and sights, she boar one palsied, not 
a ora coming to relieve the anguish 
of her stricken heart. 

) .4¢ last, when it seemed as though hours had 
elapsed, she arose, stiff and bewildered. ‘‘Oh, 
my God,” she ejaculated, in a hoarse whisper, 
“ts this to be the end? This?’ And an agoniz. 
ing ery broke from her pallid lips. 


co a 


some one moving in the study down-stairs. 
The room had been shut up since her father’s 
death, and a feeling of vague uneasiness caused 
her to hurry down.to see who had ventured to 
enter therein. 

Leonie stood just in front of the Japanese 
cabinet, and had one of the tiny drawers drawn 
out. She was looking like one fascinated at 
, some object that lay within. Geralda shrunk 
| back whenshesaw her,unable to resist the feeling 
of repulsion and loathing that came over her. 
i While turning, however, she caught a clearer 
view of Leonie’s face, and something in its ex- 
ges arrested her steps. While she hesita- 

d, Leonie suddenly snatched a glittering ob- 
ject from the drawer. It was a silver-mounted 
revolver, the fellow to that with which Robert 
Trevlyn ‘hhad been slain! 

There could be no doubt of her purpose. 
Geralda read it in her trembling frame, her 

hastly face, and the wild, fierce light that 
flashe from her burning eyes. 

““Leonie, what would you do?” she exclaim- 
ed, springing forward. ‘‘Oh, this is mad- 
ness ” . 


The desperate creature looked round with 
such a cry as a wild beast might have uttered. 
There was a nian gery? | struggle, but Geralda 
was the stronger of the two, and had soon 
wrenched the deadly weapon away, and thrust 
it behind her back. 

‘*You shall not murder yourself,” she cried, 
‘We have had horror enough already.” 


Bian 2:32) 


SHE A WIFE? 


and spoke to the child in a harsh, hollow 
voice, 

“Garnet,” she said, ‘‘ are you awake? and do 
you know me?” 

‘Yes, I know you,” was the answer. 

“TI came to say good-by. You are the only 


| friend I have in this house, Garnet. God bless 
There is no one else in all the world who | 


you, 
cares whether J live or die. 
to be so forsaken!” 

The wildness of her words and manner ar- 
rested Garnet’s attention at once. ‘‘ What do 
you mean?” she inquired, ‘You are looking 
very illand unhappy. Why do you say good- 
by when it is only good-night that you mean?” 

“Yes, it is good-night,” said eonie, in a 
whisper. ‘Kiss me, Garnet. Will you?” 

The child made a forward movement, and 
their lips elung convulsively a moment. Then 
Leonie slowly raised herself and went out. 


Oh, it is dreadful— 


CHAPTER 
GONE! 
Gloom is upon thy lonely hearth, 
Oh, silent house! once filled with mirth. 
—HEMANS. 
GARNET’s slumbers during the remainder of 
that night were broken and uneasy. Leonie’s 
ghastly face kept rising before her mental vi- 
sion, and she felt that something more than 
usual was amiss. But what could it be? 


XVIII. 


“Give the revolver to me,” said Leonie, pant- | 


ing. “ Give it to me.” 
*T will not.” 

“Oh, be merciful, and let me have it.” 

“T can only be merciful by withholding it. 
‘You intend to destroy yourself.” 

“Yes,” she said, tremulously. ‘I am weary 
of life. Thereis nothing left to make it endu- 
rable. I want rest—eternal rest. Oh, why did 
you come between me and my purpose?” 

Sinking down ona chair she gave way to a 
burst of fierce, uncontrollable sobs—if sobs they 
could be called, for her eyes were still dry and 
burning. ida could not help being touched 
by a momentary feeling of pity. If this woman 
had sinned, she was atoning for it by the inten- 
sity of her suffering. 

*Come away,” she said, in a gentle voice. 


‘“*T don’t like to leave you here. me to my 
room.” 
Leonie raised her head, and looked at her 
steadily a moment. 
ue You are a good woman, Miss Trevlyn,” she 
said, ‘‘ You can be kind, even tome. You do 


not know, perhaps, how much better it would 
be for you if I were dead, and out of your 


way.” 

a Don’t speak of such things,” said Geralda, 
shuddering. 

“IT must. Ihave been a curse to this house 
from first to last. But God knows I never 
meant to be. I want you to believe that—I 
never meant to be. But circumstances were 
too strong for me to control. The least thing I 
can do now is to place myself beyond the pos- 
sibility of troubling you more.” 

“Hush! You are nervous and exhausted. 
If you will not come with me, at least lie down 

try to calm yourself.” 

She sat for a moment or so with her hands 
ye before her eyes., Then, as Geralda 

a movement to leave the room, she arose 
and followed her. On amg J the Upper 
landing she paused suddenly, and caught 
ralda’s arm. 

“Have you made up your mind?” she said in 
awhisper. ‘‘Heloves you—you, and not me, 
as I was once weak enough tobelieve. Will you 


Geralda shook off her hand almost roughly. 
“T must decline to discuss this question with 
ou,” mee answered, the old chill of repulsion in 
voice, 

“You are right,” said Leonie, slowly; ‘‘it is 
not my privilege to inquire. But, for your own 
sake, [ hope you will weigh the matter well be- 
fore binding yourself to a man like Dudley Lin- 
ton. A warning from my lips seems singularly 
out of place; but there are reasons—” 

She broke off abruptly, with one of her con- 
vulsive shudders. . 

“Go on,” said Geralda, fixing her eyes steadi- 
ly on the white, desperate face of the unhappy 
woman. ‘‘Is there not something you wish, yet 
hesitate, to tell me?” \ 

“No, no,” cried Leonie, with a wild, almost 

t Ly waa “Thereis nothing. Ask me 
| no pon Fe have said too much already.” 


ead woman. 

Webb, overcome with weariness, was 
snoring loudly in the capacious depths of an 
arm-c! at the foot of the bed. The child 


and her midnight visitor were the same as 
‘Leonie stood with her hands pressed together, 


She tossed restlessly until long after day- 
break, then awakened Mrs, Webb, who was 
still slumbering in her chair. 

‘*T want Leonie,” she said. ‘‘Go and tell her 
ett is v ly,” grumbled the housek 

tis very early, mbled the housekeeper, 
bi a har wee Airs, Trevlyn will not be 
up at this hour.” 

‘*Go!” screamed the child, throwing out her 
clenched hand. ‘‘ How dare you stop to reason 
with me? I will see Leonie. I have somethin, 
to say toher. Unless you go for her at once 
shall get out of bed and seek her myself.” 

‘““Willful child!” muttered Mrs. Webb. 
“There, try to keep yourself quiet. I'll have to 
go, of course.” 

Garnet fell back panting, as though exhaust- 
ed by the passion into which she had worked 
herself. ‘* Vl find out whatitis that troubles 
Leonie,” she thought. ‘‘Then she shall be told 


about Ray Armitage. She was r papa’s 
wife—she won’t permit that wretch to go un- 
punished as Geralda has done!” 


In about five minutes the housekeeper re- 
turned, looking scared and distressed. 

“Mrs. Trevlyn is not to be found!” she ex- 
claimed. 
not in the house.” 

Garnet stared at her with a bewildered ex- 
pression. 

‘Not in the house?” she repeated. 

“No. Finding the door of her chamber ajar 
Ientered. No one was there—the bed had not 
been slept in, My poor lady has gone away.” 

“‘Gone?’ Garnet repeated, slow to oe, 
hend the truth. ‘ at are you talking 
about? Where should Leonie go—and in the 


night-time?” 
& God be merciful to us all! Ifear she has 
ce of ten seconds 


destroyed herself!” 
Their eyes met, for the 
they glared at each other in horror. Mrs. Webb 
did not know what had transpired the day be- 
fore, but she had noticed an unusual wildness in 
Leonie’s manner, and now the remembrance of 
it filled her mind with vague terror. She had 
known before this that the r soul was ca- 
em of desperate things if driven to ex- 
mity. 


As for the child, she recalled that midnight 
visit, and Leonie’s strange words. They had 
had a greater significance than she was 
aware, 

“Some one has ill-treated her,” she cried, 
starting up in bed. ‘‘She would not have gone 
away unless driven by persecution, She was 
the only person I loved, now that papa is dead. 
They’ve driven her away, but lll have her 
back again! Tllhave her back if she is alive 
and can be found.” 

“T loved her, too, after my own fashion,” 
said the housekeeper, grimly. ‘‘ You are right 
—this matter must be investigated.” 

Directly, the room was half-filled with per- 


sons brought together by Garnet’s wild shrieks 
and ravings. da entered looking Hs Desa 


agitated. The Sp that Leonie had p- 
peared in the night filled her with dismay and 
consternation.” 7 

“Tt is you who have done this!” Garnet cried, 
catching sight of her sister. ‘‘ You always 
hated Leonie because she married papa. And 
now you have contrived in some way—I know 
not how—to drive her to self-destruction!” 

“Hush, oh, hush!” 

“You have!” screamed the child, ‘Once 


before you undertook to drive her from the 
house. You thought she had no friend’ who 
would stand by her. It was a mistake. She 


shall come back—I say it. And I'll beat out 

my own brains unless you send for her at 

once, I can’t bear this trouble, and I won’t.” 
“Calm yourself,” pleaded Geralda. “I give 


“‘T have looked everywhere. She is | 


you. my word that everything that can be 
shall be done to find Mrs, Trevlyn and bring 
her back.” 

‘Let it be done quickly,” gasped the little de- 
mon, ‘‘ or I shall think you intend to put me off 
as was done once before when [ told Mr. Hine 
that Ray Armitage murdered my father. No 
more attention was given to the charge than as 
though the wind had whispered it! But I will 
not be so dealt with in—no, never—” 

‘““Hush! You shall be quiet!” cried Geralda, 
turning very pale. ‘‘Itis cruel and wicked to 
give utterance to such ravings.” 

Garnet’s tongue could not be stopped so 
easily, however. It wagged so fast, and utter- 
ed such terrible things, that Geralda had no 
choice but to hurry the servants from the 
chamber and shut the door. They had heard 
quite sufficient to set suspicion and conjecture 
at work, however. It was impossible to tell 
where the evil results of those rash words 
bom end. as length 4 : 

arnet grew calmer at length, and was lying 
pals and still upon the couch, as Ripa ox 
jausted, when the door- bell rung and voices be- 
came audible in the lower hall. Dudley Linton 
and Ray Armitage had arrived at the same mo- 
ment, both une: tedly. 

The sick child lifted her head eagerly at the 
sounds, and finally spoke to Mrs. Webb. 
There was a hard, cruel look in her eyes, not 
often to be seen there. 


“T know who has come—I recognize their 


voices,” she said. ‘‘Go, bring them here. It is 
well they came together.” 

“But—” 

“Gol” It was all she said, but the house- 


keeper thought it best to obey. Geralda had 
left the chamber a short time before, and there 
was no one to whom she could appeal. 

The two gentlemen came up at once. Ge- 
ralda heard their footsteps ascending the stairs 
and followed them in. She felt like one who 
sees an abyss yawning before her, but it was 
too late to draw back; she could only await the 
result. 

Garnet gave Ray Armitage one look of 
hatred and vindictiveness, then turned to Dud- 
ley Linton, and beckoned the latter to ap- 
proach, 

**Do you know what has been done?” she cried, 
in a husky whisper. ‘‘ They have driven Le- 
onie away by their harshness and cruelty. She 
may be dead ere this.” 

“Dead! Leonie? What do you mean?” he 
gasped, starting back a step, and turning very 


pale, 

“She is gone. She went last night, after 
coming to bid me farewell. We fear she has 
taken her own life.” 

“*No, no! Good God, no!” 

The tone was almost one of self-conviction. 
He fell into a chair, and hid his face in his 
hands. If Leonie had committed suicide in her 
despair, he was not guiltless of her death. 

e@ strong necessity for self-control helped 
him speedily to rally, however. Geralda and 
Mrs. Webb alone knew that his interest in the 
unfortunate woman had been more than a pure- 
ly friendly one, and even they, he believed, di- 
vined on) a rtion of the truth. It was well 
to keep it hidden as long as possible. 

“Ts this true?’ he said, in a hollow voice, 
turning to Geralda. “Is Mrs, Trevlyn really 


me?” 

‘*-Yes,” she coldly replied. 

“But, you do not believe she has tampered 
with her own life? Oh, no, that is not possible i 

Rising, he came nearer, and would have laid 
his hand upon her arm, but she drew back with 
a sbrinking gesture. 

“She is gone—we can only conjecture what 
has become of her. From what I have wit- 
nessed ary I fear the worst, however.” 

She did not go on to explain; the scene in the 
study, the night before, was not one upon which 
she cared to dwell. Dropping her voice, she 
added, for Dudley’s ear, alone: 

“‘This unfortunate circumstance decides the 
question we left unsettled yesterday. Allis at 
an end between us.” 

He looked at her in a stunned fashion, 

“You do not mean it?’ he cried. ‘You 
would not be so cruel? It is very ungenerous to 

unish me for the insane act of which Leonie 

been guilty. Could I help it that you had 

such an ascendancy over my heart that 

that unhappy woman was unable to touch it? 
It is not my fault that she loved me.” 

“We not discuss the subject,” she said, 
ing ray almost haughtily. 

At that instant a shrill ery from Garnet 
drew their attention to the couch. The child, 
gathering all her strength and venom for the 
effort, had suddenly raised her head and fixed 
on Ray Armitage her terrible, burning eyes. 

“Now let me tell why I sent for you,” she 
screamed, “It was to denounce you in the 
presence of these witnesses, I should have done 
so before but for my illness. Troubles have 
been piling thick and fast upon this doomed 
house, now we have our fill of them. You 
are for every calamity that has oc- 
curred! You, liar, pol m, 
are! What part you played in dri 
away I do not know, but it must have 


important one. Oh, if I could strike you dead 
as you stand, I would instantly do it!’ 

y only looked bewildered by this outbreak 
of rage and misery. 

“Poor child,” he said. ‘Do not excite your- 
self. You are laboring under some mistake, or 
you would not give utterance to such expres- 
sions.” 

He drew nearer, and dropped his hand on her 
arm in a soothing gesture, but she angrily 
struck it off. 

“Murderer!” she hissed. ‘I shall go mad if 
you touch me!” 

“Murderer?” 

He echoed the word in a questioning way; 
then, while he stood, mute, staring at her like a 
man stupefied, a sudden tremor shook every 
limb, and turned his face white as that of a 
dead person’s. ‘‘Oh, God!” was all he said. 

Garnet_was watching him with cruel intent- 
ness. ‘‘Your face betrays you,” she cried. 
“You can’t disguise the terror that word in- 
spires. Let me speak it again—murderer! It 
was you who killed my poor papa!” * 

Ray staggered and drew back as from a dead- 
ly blow. hether the accusation was true or 
false, it came with stunning force. He clung to 
the wall like one who sees a frightful abyss 


yawning at his feet. All his strength, cour- 
age and manliness seemed to ebb suddenly 
awa: 


- Por God’s sake, don’t say that!” he faintly 
sped. ‘‘ You know it isn’t true. A murderer! 
oh. just Heaven!” 

“lt is true,” cried Garnet, gloating over his 
anguish like a little demon, “‘ and I shall live to 
see you punished for the crime. That is all I 
ask—to be the one to bring you to justice. My 
testimony alone is sufficient to convict you. I 
saw you do the deed!” 

A suppressed murmur ran through the room. 
Dudley started to his feet involuntarily, opened 
his lips to speak, then fell back again. Even 
at a moment like that the man’s selfish nature 
came strongly to the surface. He had always 
regarded Ray Armitage as in some sense a ri- 
eaten unsuccessful one, it is true—but there 
was a lurking feeling of bitterness in his heart. 
This accusation, whether persisted in or not, 
might have the effect of removing a possible ob- 
stacle from his path. 

“Let the farce go on; why should I seek to 
end it?’ he thought, bitterly. “Tt may do me 
good service, after all.” 

Ray seemed utterly overwhelmed at first. It 
was not until Garnet had begun to utter further 
abuse, now mingled with invective, that he 
aroused from the stupor that had fallen upon 
his senses. 

‘“‘This is a terrible accusation, and must be 

investigated. Nothing else would satisfy me 
now.” 
‘Yes, the matter shall be thoroughly sifted,” 
said Garnet, in mocking accents. ‘‘ You can 
safely leave that portion of the work to me. It 
will soon be accomplished—if the Lord spares 
my life and reason. Mr, Linton, do you bring 
a istrate at once, or some one who has pow- 
er to act in a case like this.” 

Dudley hesitated, and looked at Geralda. She 
made an impulsive forward movement. 

‘*No, no,” she panted, “this must not be.” 

“TJ wish. it = yee a om wat so om” = 
Ray, quietly, thou; 6 livi or crep 
ae his fave 5 “Tt is my privilege to 
clear myself of the monstrous charge. I can- 
not remain inactive even under the taint of sus- 

vicion.” 

; The man was sent for and came. Mr. Hine 
the detective, was with him, and both looked 
very grave. They had been talking quite free- 
fy on the way, and Dudley, who was with 
as, had taken care to throw out ample hints 
for their consideration. : 

A sort of examination was held in Garnet’s 
chamber. The child told her story clearly 
enough. After parting from her sister that 
night in the grounds, she had made her way to- 
ward the summer-house, where she beheld the 
figure of her father standing motionless on the 
steps. Before she could approach, or even cry 
out, @ man disguised in a long cloak and slouch- 
ed hat had stolen up trom the other side of the 
building: presented a pistol, and shot her father 
in cold blood. 

‘The moonlight shone full upon the assassin’s 
face for a moment,” she said in conclusion. ‘It 
was Ray Armitage’s—I saw it too distinctly to 
be mistaken.” 

Mr. Hine was next called upon to tell all he 
knew of the case. He briefly explained his rea- 
sons for thinking Robert Trevlyn had perished 
by another hand than his own; then went on to 
speak of the discovery of the cloak and hat, and 
the discharged revolver. 

Garnet’s eyes glowed with almost fiendish 
pleasure when mention was made of the dis- 

uise that had been found in the shrubbery. 

‘That Ray Armitage was in the grounds, that 
night, and wore such a hat and cloak, can be 
casily proven,” she cried, glaring at him vin- 
dictively. ‘‘ Geralda met the wretch there, and 
spoke to him. I saw them, though they knew 
itnot. They cannot deny it.” : 

Ray passed his hand wearily across his fore- 
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“Yes, I was_there,” he said, ‘‘but the dis- 
Euiso found by Mr. Hine was none of mine. I 
ope you will believe me. I would have died 
sooner than injure Robert Trevlyn, hard and 
unjust as he had been to me.” 
he officer of the law looked more solemn 
than ever. 

“The evidence against you, Mr. Armitage, is 
of such a nature that I cannot lose sight of you 
until you are committed for trial,” he said. 

** Must it come to that?” 

‘There is now no help for it, sir.” 

* Ah!” Heshuddered, and drew back invol- 
untarily, but in a moment the weakness had 
been conquered. 

“Take me away, I am ready to go ” he said, 
with an effort. “Garnet,” he ad ed, turning 
to the couch, “you are but a child, and may 
not realize how your malice and hatred have 
blighted my whole future. Therefore I forgive 
you. 

She dropped her head—she dared not trust 
herself to look at him as the men led bim 
away. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
TREACHERY. 


And some that smile have in their hearts, I fear, 

Millions of mischief. —SHAKSPEARE, 

THe adverse criticism that damned his pic- 
ture had well-nigh stricken out Richard For- 
syth’s life as well. He had toiled at it early 
and late, working beyond his strength in a 
frenzy of hope and enthusiasm. When all was 
over, when the bitter, cruel words of condem- 
nation had met his eye and burned their way 
into his brain, and he felt that his beautiful 
work was lost—worse than wasted—a reaction 
came. Strength, cournee: and ambition for- 
sook him together. He felt that his sentence 
had been passed, and nothing could ever modi- 
fy it. 
"Had not Elsie been with him, cheering him 
by her presence, and the hopeful smiles that 
hid her own breaking heart, the troubles of this 
world would soon have been over. As it was, 
he grew paler and weaker yas day, like one 
traveling steadily toward the valley of shadows, 
but who lingers reluctantly on the way, as 
though this life still had ties too precious to be 
broken. And so it had—even the terrible pain 
and disappointment that were eating his heart- 
strings away could not reconcile him to the 
thought of parting with his wife, even for a 
season. 

“T want to live—I must live—for Elsie’s 
sake,” he said, over and over again, to himself. 
‘(My life has not been so happy that I need 
cling to it, but it seems cruel to leave my dar- 
ling to suffer alone. She will be quite heart- 
broken.” 

Some people may declare it impossible that 
one could be so utterly crushed by a few words 
of adverse criticism. But Richard Forsyth’s is 
not the only sensitive spirit that has been 
blighted and destroyed by the cruel condemna- 
tion of the world’s self-constituted critics. 
Such cases are more common than some may 
imagine. 

The measure of misfortune was not yet full. 
At length Elsie’s little store of money gave out, 
and none was coming in to take its place. 
Richard required nourishing food, and man 
little comforts, and not a dollar was left with 
which to purchase them. 

Let me hasten over that wretched time, for it 
represents a period some weeks previous to the 
events that have been narrated in the last few 
chapters, and has only been referred to that the 
events which followed might be thoroughly un- 
derstood. : ; 

At length Elsie decided to ask help of Dudley 
Linton. It cost her an effort to arrive at the 
decision, for she had disliked and distrusted 
him more than ever since the last episode relat- 
ing to the oe se picture. But, for Dick’s 

e, she would have done anything. It would 
not be necessary to ask him for money outright 
—there was another way in which he might be 
able to assist them. 

He seldom came to their lodgings now—the 
place seemed to fill him with a secret horror, 
that could not be altogether disguised. He 
would keep aloof for weeks at a time, and then 
appear unexpectedly, sit and chat nervously 
fora few moments, then depart to be seen no 
more, perhaps, for a month or two. 

During one of these flying visits, Elsie took 
occasion to see Dudley alone, 

‘“‘T have a favor to ask, Mr. Linton,” she said, 
her sweet voice trembling a little, “It is true, 
is it not, that you still have considerable influ- 
ence with picture-dealers and buyers?” 

He guessed what was coming, and his face 
hardened a little. 

‘* My influence is nothing to speak of, Mrs. 
Forsyth.” _ 

‘“‘T wish it was sufficient to find a purchaser 
for Dick’s picture of ‘The Wanderer.’ Don’t 
you think it is?” 

_ He shook his head, looking more than half 


irritated. test 
“T might give it away, but that is not what 
you want.” 
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“No, it ought to bring quite a sum of 
money.” 

“Tt never will—you should not expect it,” 
Dudley said, quite sharply. ‘When the art 
critics have condemned a picture, there is no 
hope for it. In this country purchasers are 
usually guided by what they read and hear, in 
such matters.” 

Elsie felt a flush rise slowly to her face. 

‘‘«The Wanderer’ has merit,” she said, has- 
tily. ‘‘ You know that as well asf do. Poorer 
pictures than that often sell for fabulous sums.” 

“That may be true, But the public is whim- 
sical. To please and benefit you, I would glad- 
ly find a purchaser for Dick’s work, but I fear 
it is impossible.” 

“ Ah!” 

The involuntary ejaculation expressed so 
much that he turned and looked at her. 

“Tm afraid you are in want of money,” he 
said, after a pause. ‘‘ Here is my purse—you 
othe be doing me a real favor by accepting 


“No,” shrinking from him, while the color 
deepened in her face, ‘you must forgive me—I 
cannot take your money. Put it up, and say no 
more.” 

Something in her voice and manner compell- 
ed obedience, and after moving restlessly about 
the poor little room for a short while, and talk- 
ing to Dick in an absent-minded way, he de- 


It was an hour later that Elsie, while tryi 
to make the neat room look even more tidy an 
cheerful, came eer upon a small roll of 
bank-notes lying beside her sewing on the win- 
dow-sill. wenty dollars! it seemed like a 
small fortune in this emergency. 

All at once she remembered who must have 
left them there, and the notes fluttered from 
her fingers. She even a oy on them as they 
lay at her feet. She could not accept charity 
from him—never! 

Her face flushed again, and her heart began 
to beat with angry excitement. Just then she 
happened to glance at her husband. He was 
breathing reeset and lay with his eyes shut. 
Oh, how altered he was, so pallid and stricken- 
looking! His lips seemed parched, and though 
nothing had been said, she knew he had been 
longing all day for some cooling drink. 

1 pride was stricken out of her in an in- 
stant. She picked up the money and took 
down her shawl. 

‘Dick shall have what he needs—I will not 
stand between him and a single comfort,” she 
muttered. . “Pride is a pitiful thing to cherish 
in a time like this.” 

Three miserable weeks wore on, and she was 
again penniless. This time she determined to 
see what had been done with Dick’s picture— 
perhaps dispose of it herself. So, dressing her- 
self with unusual care, she made her way to the 
gallery where it had been hung. 

At first she thought it must have been re- 
moved from the gallery altogether. She look- 
ed up and down the long room, but it was not 
on either side, and she had searched for some 
time before she found it. It had been hung in 
a dark corner behind a door where not one 
visitor in a hundred would ever discover it! 

For a few moments she felt sick and faint. 
What did it mean? Why had the picture beem 
thrust aside in that out-of-the-way corner? A. 
miserable suspicion that refused to be banished: 
was growing into conviction in her mind. 

at up to one of the attendants she ad- 
dr him in a tone of forced composure: 

“*Do you not think that picture yonder de- 
serves a better position?” 

“Certainly,” he — glancing in the di- 
rection indicated. ‘‘ Between you and me it is 
one of the very best in the gallery. But the ar- 
tist is not known, and outside influence has 
been brought to bear against him.” 

‘* What do you mean by outside influence?” 

“Oh,” with a dry laugh, “artists, like other 
men, have their petty jealousies. That picture 
might have made quite a stir had not one of 
their own number deliberately laid himself out 
to killii. Such things are not uncommon.” 

“But how did he do it?” Elsie asked, in a tone 
that made the attendant stare. 

‘‘Easily enough. In the first place he man- 
aged to have it removed from the place where 
it was originally hung and placed where you 
find it, behind the door. Then he wrote an ar- 
ticle for one of the reviews in which both the 
pone his work were criticised unmerci- 

Elsie felt her pulses start; but she managed to 
control herself. 

‘Will you tell me the name of the person to 
whom you refer?” she said, ee 

“Excuse me,” shaking his head, “I don’t feel 
free to disclose that. Itis not quite the thing 
to gossip about the matter at all, but indigna- 
tion at such injustice sometimes gets the better 
of me. The strangest part of the whole affair 
is the fact that the very person who had the 
picture admitted was the one who wrote the 
scathing criticism that condemned it. I don’t 
understand it.” 

But Elsie did. Dudley Linton’s anxiety to 
take charge of Dick’s work was ly com- 
prehensible at last. He had deliberately made 


up bis mind from the beginning to nigh all the 
about that 


sorted to a trick to preyent its points 
elt 


you do. It was Dudley Linton who went to 
i systematically to destroy it.” 
e-s! 


sped, the attendant, so utterly 
aghast that to lo 
anything. ‘‘But I 
gooey or I should not have told, 
you 
; a It was my husband who painted the. pic- 
ure. 

She gathered up her shawl, and: went out be- 
fore the man had recovered from his conster- 
nation. She no longer thought of. taking the 
picture away, or seeking a purchaser, or even of 
asking that it might be hung in a better light. 
Her mind was too full of what she had heard. 

‘If Dick dies,” she said slowly, between her 
teeth, while pushing her way homeward through 
the streets, “Dudley Linton is his murderer! 
God may forgive that villain—I never will.” 

Something in her face when she entered the 
shabby littleroom where her husband waslying, 

mn his eyes to follow her wonderingly. She 
threw off her wraps, and drew forward a chair 
in silence. A red spot burned in either cheek, 
and her eyes were full of fire. 

‘“What is it, Elsie?’ Dick said, anxiously, 
after cmc a few moments for her to speak. 

She turned, drawing a quick, fierce breath. 

“Nothing. Don’t mind me, Dick.” 

He looked at her more earnestly than before. 

‘You had better tell me,” he said, after a 
pause. ‘‘I knew serspaitag was amiss the in- 
stant I saw your face. If there is any new 
trouble, dear, we will bear it together.” 

He spoke so gently and entreatingly that she 
broke down altogether. Having hidden her 
face in the bedclothes, no sound save her pas- 
sionate sobbing disturbed the silence. 

“T will , and have it over,” she said, at 
last, a little excitedly. ‘‘ You ought to know 
what cruelty and treachery has been at work. 
God will give you strength to bear it.” 

Then in a few bitter, burning words she told 
him all Dudley Linton had done to ruin him— 
what a false Negecthe pre pag friend he had been. 

Dick bore¢he revelation better than she had 
anticipated. Indeed he hadalways felt vaguely 
distrustful of his cousin, and was in some mea- 
sure owe for what he heard. 

* so it was Dudley who wrote those 
eruel, blighting words?” he said, when the first 
fierce pang of resentment had passed. ‘‘I felt 
he was not good or true, but never deemed him 
capable of anything like that! How could he? 
how could he? It was a terrible thing to do!” 

Elsie knelt beside him, and flung her arms 
tightly about his neck. 

‘We have found him out,” she said, in a 
thrilling whisper, ‘‘and now his day of triumph 
is over. 


ow could 


CHAPTER XX. 


AUNT JOANNA. 
urse; she is a region in Guiana, all 
bounty. 

—Merry Wives or WINDsorR. 

THE next morning Elsie set out on a new mis- 
sion, Of course they could not accept of assist- 
ance from Dudley on any terms now, and he 
would aaa. | offer it when he learned that his 
treachery been discovered. But. mone 
must be had from some source to’ make Dic 
more comfortable, and during the silent night- 
watches Elsie had decided to whom she would 


apply. 

eri go to that formidable aunt Joanna whom 
poor Dick holds in such wholesome reverence,” 
she thought. ‘‘She may drive me from the 
house and shut the door in my face; but even 
then I shall have the satisfaction of having done 
what I could, I'd rather beg in the streets than 
see my husband suffer while he is so ill.” 

Her preparations were soon made. A woman 
who paar Tak the next room promised to look in 
occasionally, and her little daughter could sit 

-with Dick. Elsie went away with a compara- 
tively light heart, for she knew the child’s chat- 
ter would amuse her husband, and keep his 
thoughts from dwelling too entirely upon their 
troubles. 

Of course she did not tell him where she was 
going. A sort of pride had survived all his 
trials—he would have objected. 

‘‘Thave an errand that may keep me from 
home several hours,” she had said, stooping to 
kiss him as she tied on her bonnet. ‘‘ Don’t ask 
me what it is—I will tell you all about it when 
I return.” ‘ 

And she had flitted away before he had time 
to frame a single question. 

Dick had deseri the place so well during 
their recent talks about aunt Joanna, that Elsie 
experienced no trouble in finding Miss For- 

’s residence. It wasa great red brick man- 
sion in the ppeee part of the city, situated so 
far out that it seemed quite like the country 
around it, 


She bears a 
gold 
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‘‘ What a beautiful place it would be with this 
green lawn and blooming shrubbery,” Elsie 
thought, ‘‘if the house itself looked a trifle less 
lonesome and stately.” . 

A few minutes later she had entered the 
frowning portals, and actually stood within the 
grand drawing-room with all its splendor of ex- 

uisite furniture and costly bric-a-brac. Elsie’s 

ress was plain to shabbiness, but her sweet 
face and gentle manners revealed the true lady, 
and there had been no hesitation in admitting 
her. When the servant asked what name she 
should give Elsie had replied: 

‘“You may simply say it is some one who has 
business of importance with Miss Forsyth, and 
has come a long distance to see her.” 

Three minutes later there was a rustle of silk 
on the stairs, and a heavy, firm step approach- 
ed the door. Elsie did not even hear it. She 
stood under a picture that hung between the 
two front windows, trembling with excitement. 


Her wandering glance had fallen upon it the in- 
stant she was left alone. It was a very simple 
scene, a young girl with her hat full of flowers 


crossing a shallow stream, but Elsie remember- 
edit well. Dick’s picture here, in the drawing- 
room of the cruel relative who had discarded 
him! What did if mean? 

A grim, sarcastic voicemear at hand suddenly 
cut her conjectures short. 

‘* When you have done staring at that picture 
I hope you will be good enough to state the na- 
ture of your ‘important business,’ miss.” 

Elsie turned with a shrill little cry. A tall 
stately woman, whose wrinkled face revealed 
not a single soft or sympathetic line, was coldly 
regarding her, 

‘Oh,” she uttered, with an involuntary sigh, 
aeane ooked at the lady, ‘‘are you Miss For- 
syt 

She had not expected any softness, but that 
countenance seemed harsher and more forbid- 
ding Shan she was prepared to find it. 

“That is my name, child. What do you 
want?” 

There was a haze before Elsie’s eyes, a sudden 
ringing in her ears. She was nowise responsible 
for her next words. 

‘You cannot hate Dick very bitterly, or his 
picture would not be here. Thank God!” 

“Dick’s. picture!” Miss Joanna Forsyth 
stared. She had no idea to whom her visitor 
referred. She had always called her nephew 
Richard, and had been accustomed to hear him 
thus spoken of. The shorter appellation was 
like a new name to her. 

“*Dick’s picture,” she repeated. ‘For good- 
ness’ sake, what do you mean? That paintin 
is mine, bought. with my own money, I pai 
three hundred dollars for it.” : 

‘‘Three hundred dollars! And we. only re- 
ceived,seventy-five for the three that were sold 
at the same time.” 

“Are you a fool, or demented?” cried Miss 
Joanna angrily. ““"T haven't the slightest idea 
what you are talking about.” 

‘That picture,” Elsie answered, in a dream 
tone, with a sweep of her hand toward it. 
ig Pt ane you not aware that my husband, paint- 

i 

A mocking laugh broke from the, woman’s 


lips. 

een mad, that’s clear,” she said; ‘‘mad 
asa March hare! You are not Dudley Linton’s 
wife, are you? Good God! even you will not 
put forth a claim so absurd. That picuare was 
painted by my nephew, Dudley Linton, I pur- 
chased it at a picture dealer’s on Broadway. 
The subject struck me as a good one, very 
well handled, and I wanted some of Dudley’s 
work in the house. I took two others at the 
eae time—gave seven hundred dollars for the 
t 


Elsie could not restrain.a ery of indignation. 
What a pitiful proportion of this sum had found 
its way to the pockets of her husband! . But 
there was no time to think of thisnow. Dud- 
Tey; had kept back the lion’s share of the money 
—had he deceived his aunt as well? 

“How do you know Mr. Linton painted that 
picture?’ she demanded. 

“How do I know it? He told me so, to be 
sure. We were driving down Broadway, I re- 
member, and I had just been scolding him for 
his lack of diligence, All at once he pointed out 
this. picture in a dealer’s window, and said he 
worked harder than I gave him credit for doing. 
I thought he had deceived me, perhaps, and 
went back to the same place afterward. Sure 
enough, the picture bore his name, as did two 
others in the same collection.” 

‘tHe did deceive you, madam, The pictures 
were all three the work of my husband.” 

Miss Forsyth drew back with a smothered cry. 

“Who is your husband, pray?’ she said, 


hexehilly. 
“ Dick Forsyth.” ; 

The stout old woman put her hand to her side, 
neg like one in an ague-fit. 

ne Richard?’ she panted. ‘‘ Not my Rich- 
ar 


“Yes, 
‘Good God! No,” she ¢ried out, “it isn’t 
true. I won’t believe it.” 


Then her face darkened, and she made a 
movement as though she would have torn down 


she pickaxe and trampled it under foot; but de- 
sisted. 

“ Ttis false,” she whispered, hoarsely. ‘‘ You 
may be Richard’s wife—I never heard whether 
he married, or what became of him, But that 

icture is not his work. No, no! Dudley did 
it! You cannot make me believe otherwise.” 

“Would Dudley have put my face into it, 
think you?” 

Elsie confronted the irascible old lady, so that 
the light shone full upon her countenance, 
and also upon that of the young girl glowing in 
such tender beauty from the canvas above. 
One face looked older, sadder, and more care- 
worn than the other, but they were unmis- 
takably the same. . Miss Forsyth panted with 
excitement, but she could not ignore the resem- 
blance, 

“Now, I think you will believe me,” Elsie 


said. 

“T—T—can’t understand. it. That girl has 
your face, certainly, but Dudley would not so 
impose upon me. Ican’t make it out.” 

he sunk heavily into one of the easy-chairs, 
and covered her face. Elsie heard her groan 
once or twice, like one in great mental anguish; 
then. at once, she. forgot Miss Joanna’s 
harshness and stately ways, and flung herself 
beside her, and drew that bowed head to her 
shoulder. 

‘Try to bear it bravely,” she said. ‘‘I know 
it is very hard when one first discovers that one 
has been deceived and betrayed by the person 
most tenderly loved and cherished. But it is 
better, after all, to know the truth.” 

‘*Tf your story is true, my nephews are both 
villains.” 

‘No, Dick is good and true. I, his wife, tell 
you so. If Mr. Linton has deceived you in one 

articular, he may have done so in another. 

y husband has told me why you cast him off, 
and declares himself innocent of the attempted 
crime with which he has been branded. I be- 
lieve him, aunt Joanna—will not you?” 

It was hard to resist that gentle, pleading 
voice, The proud old lady turned away, strug- 
gled a moment with her pent-up emotions, but 
it was of nouse. She suddenly burst out sob- 
bing like a child. ; 

*Richard’s name was a forbidden one to be 

ken in my presence,” she cried, ‘‘1t is years 
since L have heard it, or uttered it. I always 
loved him better than the other—always. He 
is a Forsyth, you know. as God forgive me 
if I have wronged and misjudged him!” 

‘*T think you have.” 

“The matter shall be thoroughly investigated. 
My God, I can’t bear to think of it. An old wo- 
man like me to be made a tool and a dupe! It 
seems incredible.” 

They were both silent a minute; then Miss 
Joanna said, somewhat huskily: 

f Ynee is Richard now? New York?” 

es 


“T thought he went away.” 

“So he did, for a time; but he is back again, 
He has been ill for a long while—ill and suffer- 
ing. That is what brought me here to-day. I 
knew you would help us when you knew our 
necessities.” 

A shudder passed through Miss Joanna’s 
auth She struck her side with her clenched 

nd. 

** Richard ill—in actual want,” she muttered, 
‘and I rolling in all this 1 Nd 

In half a dozen sentences Elsie told their sim- 
ple story. She did notspare Dudley—she could 
not, when she thought of poor Dick lying sick 
in the wretched lodgings to which his cousin’s 
freanhery, as she fully believed, had banished 
him. ss Joanna’s eyes were blinded with 
tears at first, but at the conclusion of the recital 
she flashed up like a volcano. 

‘* Ah,” she cried, ‘‘if all this is true, it is now 
Dudley’s turn to feel the fury of my wrath! It 
shall go hard with him,” 

She ordered the carnage, and drove directly 
to the picture-dealer’s of whom her purchases 
had been made. Elsie accompanied her, and 
she entered the shop leaning heavily upon the 
arm of the latter. The dealer himself, who 
cra Miss Joanna by sight, met them at the 

oor. 

‘What can I show you to-day?” he blandl 
in uired. ‘““We have a sunseb by Gifford, 
and— 

She silenced him with a gesture. ‘‘ Look 
here,” she said. ‘‘I don’t come to purchase, 
but to know the truth about a matter that in- 
timately concerns me. No prevarications, mind. 
Who painted the three pictures you sold me 
some months ago?” 

The man dropped his head, looking sadly con- 


“Why don’t you answer? You said at the 
time they were the work of my nephew, Dud- 
ley Linton. I have reasons for thinking other- 
wise, What do you say now? Do you still in- 


sist that he painted them?” 
He quailed under the searching gaze of her 
terrible eyes. 


“T was told—at least I did not know—” 

‘Out with it,” she said, relentlessly. 
Dudley _- them, or did he not?” 

‘He did not,” came thesullen answer. ‘‘ They 


“Did 


were left here by a lady who claimed to be the 


— 


* 


al 
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artist’s wife. The name was thesameas your 
own, madam—Forsyth. Mr. Linton happened 
to be in at the time, and it was to oblige him 
that I consented to receive the pictures. He 
came back afterward and said the artist was a 
friend whom he wished to benefit, and asked 
that the pictures be sold as his, Mr. Linton’s, 
work. I knew it was an unpardonable thing 
to a I wished to oblige the young man, 
and— 

‘* Fnough,” Miss Joannainterrupted. ‘‘ Your 
excuses are nothing to me. Will you be good 
enough to look at this young lady and say if 
she is the same who brought you the pictures to 
sell?” 

The man had not particularly noticed Elsie 
before, but now he stared at her with a chang- 
ing face. 

‘The very same!” he ejaculated. ‘‘I hope 
there was no mistake about the matter, madam 
—that I have done this lady’s husband no in- 
jury— 

*T can’t wait to explain. Moreover, nearly 
all wrongs are righted, even in this world, and 
hers will be. Come, Elsie.” : , 

As she spoke these abrupt words, Miss Joanna 
turned and went out. There was no change in 
her demeanor save that she now walked more 
firmly erect than usual. 

From the picture-dealer’s they drove directly 
to the gallery where Dick’s latest’ work, ‘‘ The 
Wanderer,” still hung. Miss Joanna went in 
alone—she eg to, She was away five 
minutes, perhaps, then appeared and reéntered 
the carriage. 

Just at that moment a man came up hurried- 
ly, and pushed a slip of paper into her hand. 

“T saw your carriage and recognized it, 
ma’am,” he said, respectfully touching his hat. 
“T was on my way to your house. Jim Benton 
sent me. The note will tell you why.” 

Miss Joanna knew the man by sight, and 
read at once what was written on the slip of 
paper. 

“Tam ill, and cannot last many hours. Will you 
come with the bearer—I have something to tell you 
before I die.” 

That was all. Assoon as she had read the 
words, Miss Joanna signed for the man to take 
a seat on the box beside the driver, then leaned 
for a few moments pale and breathless against 
the cushions. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
IN SEARCH OF THE TRUTH. 
There needs no ghost, my lord, come from the grave 
To tell us this. —HAMLET. 

THEIR destination was soon reached. It was 
a shabby frame building in a side street not far 
from the river. Miss Joanna did not utter a 
word until they had left the carriage and, still 
under the guidance of the stranger, were climb- 
ing a flight of rickety stairs. - 

‘T half divine what is coming,” she said, then, 
leaning heavily on Elsie’s arm. ‘‘ James Ben- 
ton lived at my house, four years ago, as a ser- 
vant. He was there that dreadful night—but I 
cannot speak of it. Oh, how strange it would 
be if the whole truth of that wretched time 
should now come to light!” 

By this time their guide had opened a door 
on the landing and entered. It was a large 
chamber, and looked quite neat and comfort- 
able. The man approached a bed in one corner, 
and said to the person lying there: 

“Tve brought Miss Forsyth, Jim. Let me 
raise you up that you may speak to her with 
less difficulty.” 

He did so. Miss Joanna started visibly as her 
glance fell upon the face of the sick man. It 
was thin to emaciation, and oh, so ghastly! He 
was wasting away with consumption. 

“ What is it, James?” she said, in a kind tone 
of voice. ‘ What have you to tell me?” 

He hesitated, and glanced at Elsie. 

“ You might not like me to speak in a stran- 
ger’s nce,” he said, very low. 

“Oh, yes. Tt is Richard’s wife. I have no 
secrets from her.” 

“Richard’s wife!” he gasped, so’ startled and 
perplexed that it sent him into a violent fit of 
coughing, from which it took time and trouble 
to revive him. 

“Tt’s well that the lady is here,” he added, at 
last, ina husky whisper. ‘‘ She will be interest 
ed in what Lhave tosay. It is nearly as good 
as having Richard himself. Richard’s wife! 
What a gentle, clinging creature she is—just 
the sort of woman he would be sure to choose.” 

This was spoken in arambling way. Then he 
closed his eyes, and lay stillas death for a mo- 
ment. 

“ Poor fellow! you are very weak.” 

The sound of Miss Joarna’s voice seemed to 
rouse him. He looked up with a start, an anx- 
ious expression creeping over his face, 

‘There is no time to be lost—I must s 
qiickly, or it will be too late. Is it you—really 
Miss Forayth? 
ge wildness was in his looks and tone, 
but she hastened to reassure ; 

‘What L have to say relates to that dreadful 
night—I am sure you remember it as vividly as 
Ido! Good God, what would I not give for the 


wer to blotit from my memory ! It has made 

ife a curse and a burden to me.’ 

“Tell me ajl you know concerning the events 
of that night,” said Miss Joanna, trembling with 
excitement. , 

“T will. There was poison found in the glass 
of lemonade that stood at your bedside, Richard 
had been seen to enter your chamber shortly be- 
fore you went up-stairs. A dozen little cireum- 
stances told against him—it was well known 
that pan had made a will in his favor a few 
days before—he would have profited immensely 
by your death—and all these things led you to 
believe he had pore acl to poison you.” 

Miss Joanna, writhing with anguish, struck 
her shriveled hands together. 

“Goon,” she cried. ‘‘The truth—I want the 
truth.” 

“You shall have it,” he answered, bfeathiug 
heavily. ‘Poor Richard was innocent—it was 
all a plot to ruin him. J dropped the poison 
into the glass.” 

“You?” she said, glaring at him in terror, 
“ You ? 

“* Yes, at Dudley Linton’s instigation. It was 
his object to make trouble between you and 
Richard—to turn you against beg avorite, 
He promised me money—to:make a rich man 
of me. But we never meant to murder you! 
Oh, God, no! Believe me! believe me! We 
were not wicked enough for that.” 

Miss Joanna had sunk into a seat, her hands 
clenched upon her breast. I 

‘“‘What did you intend?’ she hoarsely de- 
manded, . 

“Do younot comprehend? Merely to frighten 
you—to make you:suspicious of Richard. We 
expected to call attention to the poisoned lem- 
onade before you had tasted it. Everything 
went wrong, however. It frightened us dread- 
fully when you were taken i!l—Dudley almost 
lost bis wits. He would have given bis own 
life to save you. Don’t be hard on him, madam 
—I know he has bitterly repented.” 

The sick man was growing weaker very fast. 


These last sentences were spoken with s be- 
tween the words. His face changed, his head 
fell back upon the pillows. 

“Forgive me,” he cried, shrilly. ‘‘ Let me 


die in peace. itterly regret having done you 
any wrong. Do, for God’s sake, say that you 
— me.” 

iss Joanna struggled with herself a moment. 
She did not mean to be hard, but the thought 
of those four, lonely years rose vividly in her 


mind. 

“T do forgive you,” she said, at last, with an 
effort. ‘‘ You were but the tool of a greater 
villain, and I will not cherish resentment 
against you. Be at peace.” 

The dying man pave her a grateful look, but 
said no more. The stupor that so often pre- 
cedes death was already coming on. He closed 
his eyes, and soon seemed to have forgotten her 
presence in the chamber. 

Miss Joanna rose, presently, and went away. 
She looked harsh and stern, and it was onl by 
the convulsive pressure of her hand upon Elsie 
arm that the latter divined the strength of the 
pent-up emotions that swept her soul. 

‘* Will you go to Dick now?” she said, half- 
entreatingly, as they again seated themselves 
in the carriage. ‘‘ He will be rejoiced to see 
you. 

Miss Joanna compressed her lips. 

“Not yet. Come home with me, child. I 
have a painful duty to discharge, and when 
that is accomplished we will seek Richard to- 
gether. 

Elsie could not imagine what she meant by 
‘ta duty to discharge.” 

“My husband will be very anxious,” she 
said. ‘‘Inever left him so long before. I must 
send some message to relieve his fears.” 

“You shall.” 

They drove to a stationer’s, and while Elsie 
was writing a few hasty lines to Dick, Miss 
Joanna penned a note on her own account. It 
was addressed to Dudley Linton, and she sent 
it to his hotel by a special messenger. It con- 
tained a request that he should come to her 
without delay. 

Elsie, in her note to Dick, gave no inkling of 
the strange events that were tacit. 
These were to be reserved as a surprise. She 
merely said that she had been detained longer 
than anticipated, and several hours bad still to 
elapse before she should feel free to return. 

_ “The _— ek wallsmondise what is aan 
ing me, e thought. ‘* But evi i w 
be atoned for when I bring Pon. na th 
tohim. Oh, happy day!” 

_ The drive back to that handsome brick house 
in the suburbs, though a very long one in fact, 
seemed to Elsie’s excited imagination one of the 
briefest she had ever taken. Miss Joanna sat 
beside her and every few moments the grim 
ge woman wou look earnestly into her eyes 
and say 

“ bless you, child. I am sure Richard 
has chosen a wife every way worthy of him, 
and the thought is a yery pleasant one.” 

A surprise awaited them. Just as they en- 
tered the house a servant met them who silent- 
ly beckoned her mistress to follow on to a small 
apartment in the rear of the drawing-room, A 


young woman was lying on a sofa, under the 
open window, Her eyes were closed, her face 
deathly pale, and she looked like one sunk in a 
stupor of exhaustion 

“Mercy on me! What have we here?’ Miss 
Joanna ejaculated, in accents of genuine sur- 


prise. . 

“‘Tt’s a poor thing that was found on the steps 
soon after you went away this morning, ma’am. 
She was ina dead faint. It looked as though 
she had crawled up there, and could get no fur- 
ther.” 

“Some vagrant, no doubt.” 

‘*Oh, no, ma’am. Her clothes are as fine as 
Meds and she looks like a lady. It’s my be- 

ief that she was taken suddenly ill, or fell 
down exhausted.” 

“Nonsense,” said Miss Joanna, sharply. “If 
not a beggar, she must be something worse. A 
lady would not be roving about like this. Look 
at her gown, how soiled and parizag led it is.” 

Elsie drew nearer, but it was the woman’s 
face that fixed her attention in a moment, and 
caused her to forget everything else. A strik- 
ingly beautiful face it was with its clearly-cut 
features, drooping lids and low brow surround- 
ed by a halo of yellow hair. She was struck by 
something unaccountably familiar in its ex» 
pression. 

“T have seen this person before,” she said, 
starting, and pressing her hands to her head. 
“‘T cannot tell when or where, but I have cer- 
tainly seen her.” 

At this instant there came a tremor about the 
stranger’s drooping lids, and after glancing 
wildly round the room, she fixed her blue eyes 
inquiringly on Elsie’s face. 

Where am I?” she said, in a low voice. 
Then, as recollection returned, a conyulsive 
shudder shook her frame. ‘Oh, merciful God! 
It was mistaken kindness to succor one like me. 
Why was I not left to perish?’ 

‘* Hush!” said Miss Joanna, sternly. ‘You 
are bad enough, there’s no doubt, and the world 
would have been better without you. But I 
don’t want any dead people about my premises, 
What’s the matter with you?” 

Instead of replying, the young woman sud- 
denly turned her face to, the wall. Conscious- 
ness had not left her again, but she seemed too 
weak and ill to speak. 

“Had we not better leave the poor thin, 
alone for the present, dear aunt Joanna?” sai 
Elsie, ina whisper. ‘It seems to distress her 
to see so many strange faces. She would do 
better if left quite by herself.” 

“Very well. I willsend for a glass of wine, 
and something nourishing, before we go. The 
young pore may be famished, and that’s a 
eons affairs that cannot be permitted 

ere, 

The refreshments, when bpongtit, were placed 
on a small table within reach of the sofa, The 
stranger did not speak or look up, or acknow- 
ledge the kindness in any manner, but lay im- 
passive, as though sunk.in @ second stupor. 

Aunt Joanna drew Elsie into the handsome 
drawing-room, leaving the door of communica- 
tion ajar. “We can hear her if she calls,” she 
said; then added with something of her old 
grimness: 

“TL expect a visitor, and desire you to meet 
him when he comes. Sit here, if you please, in 
this recess,” 

Elsie lifted her eyes inquiringly. The place 
selected was such as to screen her from the ob- 
servation of any one entering at_the door, It 
seemed very strange that Miss Joanna should 
wish to present her to any of her friends so 
soon, hat did it mean? 

She was not long left in doubt. A carriage 
rolled mp the door, and some one descended. 
Was it Dudley Linton? A cry broke from her 
lips, and she sat staring, unable to convince 
herself of his identity. 

“Hush!” said Miss Joanna, sternly. “Try 
to be calm. I sent for that—that person”—she 
could not call him nephew again—‘‘and desire 
eS to be present at our interview. It will be 

rief, I can assure you.” 

Then she turned with a grim smile toward 
the door as heavy footsteps crossed the hall. 
Dudley had been more prompt in answering the 
summons than she anticipated. 2 

He entered hurriedly, a shade of anxiety and 
perplexity on his face. ; 

“You sent for me, aunt Joanna,” he said, go- 
ing close up to her, ‘‘and I am here. What is 
it? I feared that you might be ill, or something 
dreadful had occurred.” 

* Something has eccurred.” The muscles of 
her face were like steel as she spoke the words. 
‘Tm glad youcame quickly. A disagreeable 
duty is before me, and it is always a relief to 
have such Sines over.” 

He looked at her askance and troubled. 

‘How strangely you speak! What is amiss? 
Oh, tell me quickly.” 

You will know soon enough—never fear.” 

At this instant his glance fell 4 Elsie, 
who, in the excitement of the scene, risen, 
and atig: sae come forward a few steps. 

‘‘Mrs, Forsyth—you here!” he gasped, with 
dilated eyes and a face as gray as ashes. ‘Oh, 
why is this?” 

Then,as he glanced hastily from one to the 
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other, a conviction of the truth broke upon his 
mind. ‘ Lost—lost!” he uttered, and sunk into 
a chair, groaning heavily. 

Miss Joanna fixed her eyes on him coldly-and 
pitilessly. 

“There is no need of an explanation—I see 

ou have divined all I would say. It is well. 

ow do me the favor to leave this house, never 
to darken its doors again. I never yet know- 
ingly, gave shelter to a hypocrite, and never 
wil, 


“There is some mistake,” he stammered, try- 
ing to conceal his agitation. “Why do you 
look at me so harshly, and speak such cruel 
words?’ 

“You know -well enough. Don’t feign ig- 

norance, or I shall despise you more than ever.” 
as the haughty old lady drew back shrink- 
ingly. 
" Bat 1 insist upon an explanation,” he per- 
sisted, resolved to brave it out. “It is my 
right. At present I can only divine that Mrs. 
Forsyth or her husband has told some scan- 
Jalous story to set you against me.” 

She shuddered. : 

** Yes, it was scandalous,” in a voice low and 
unsteady. ‘‘Oh, Dudley, I would not have be- 
lieved it of you!” 

He thought she was softening. 

** Don’t believe it!” he cried, eagerly. “ Wh 
should you? I don’t know what has been said, 
but my cousin Richard is a desperate man, and 

ou have seen for yourself of what he is capa- 
bie 

She stopped him with a gesture so command- 
ing that he dared not disregard it. 

‘It is of no use,” she said, haughtily. ‘I 
knowall. James Benton hasconfessed. Richard 
will straightway be restored to the rights and 
Page of which your treachery defrauded 
im. have detained his wife here that she 
might bear witness to this declaration of my 

urpose. Richard takes his old place as my 
Favorite nephew and acknowledged heir. As 
for you—” 

“Mercy! Don’t send me away! Don’t cast 
me off utterly!” cried the wretched man, im- 
ploringly. 

“Tt is just that you should have a taste of the 
i you were so ready to bring upon an- 
other. 

Something ‘in her voice and mien told him 
that her mind was made up, and nothing could 
change it. He staggered to his feet, and was 
moving toward the door when a voice that 
thrilled his very heart suddenly spoke his name. 

““Dudley.! Dudley!” 

He turned, a cry of wonder and terror break- 
ing from his lips. Was it Leonie or her spirit— 
that beautiful though pallid vision that stood 
palpitating on the threshold of the door leading 
into the rear apartment. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
ELSIE’S REVELATION. 


We ask 
Proof of his love, and not of his honor. 
—COLERIDGE. 

‘His doubts were quickly dissolved. She made 
an excited forward movement, stretching out 
both hands in the eae 3 way he remember- 
ed so well. Ay, it was Leonie, his wronged 
love, come back as from the grave to add her 
testimony to that which had condemned him 
already. 

Her first words were scarcely what he had 
expected. 

“*Oh, Dudley, don’t go,” she said, in a husky 
half-whisper. ‘‘ Though all others have turned 
against you, I will not! My love has seemed of 
little worth, but you will not despise it now. 
It may be all that is left you. Don’t be afraid, 
darling. Nothing can change or alienate it. It 
will endure forever and ever.” 

here was unutterable pathos in her voice. 
but it did not seem to move him. Hes 
staring at her as if stunned and stupefied. He 
could not imagine how she came there, in his 
aunt’s house, or why; but it seemed that fate 
was doing its worst by him, just then. 

After a minute’s dead silence she cried, in 
sudden terror: 

‘Oh, my love, will you not even speak to me? 
It breaks my heart to: see you look at me so 
strangely. ou loved me once—you did love 
me—TI can’t think otherwise. Good God! don’t 
tell me that the flame has burnt out utterly in 
your bosom! Anything but that!” 

He took no notice of her outstretched arms, 
but looked at her in a cold, stunned fashion 
that well-nigh froze her blood. 

‘Speak to me,” she implored. ‘‘ One word— 
only one. My love, my woe, my anguish and 
despair cannot seem of no account to you. That 
is not possible.” ; 

He drew back slowly, still maintaining that 
dread, awful silence. 

“Oh, Dudley, Dudley!” she cried, her pain 
and misery breaking forth more violently than 
ever. ‘‘ You can’t turn against me now, as you 


did before. Who in all the world would be so 
gentle and patient, so loving and long-suffer- 
ing? Those were very bitter words you said to 
me the last time we met. But I can forgive 

i—I do forgive. 


ft was ambition that 


tempted you to crush my heart under your 

feet. Geralda Trevlyn seemed a bride more be- 

fitting the position you hoped to .win. For 

that reason you cast me off, and not because 
ou loved her best. I must and will think so. 
t would be terrible to think otherwise.” 

She paused a moment and held both hands 
upon her heart as if to crush down its tumultu- 
eus heavings. 

**Now all things.are changed,” she went on, 
speaking with apparent difficulty. ‘‘ Your 
prospects are ruined, or nearly so—some wrong 
or crime has stripped you of wealth and friends. 
I don’t know what you have done—lI will never 
even inquire. Itis nothing to me. I care for 
nothing but your love—nothing. Give me that 
and I will go with hel contentedly to the end 
of the world. I willsuffer and die for you, if 
need be. But don’t forsake me now, in the 
trouble and disgrace that has overtaken you.” 

Her anguish and pathos might have melted a 
heart of stone, but it only awakened in Dudley’s 
breast a deeper sense of his own lost and ruined 
condition. atters must look hopeless indeed 
when Leonie could forget pride, self-respect, 
moder) everything to plead with him like 
this. 

‘‘Hush!” he panted, angrily, when speech 
came atlast. ‘‘ Let me hear no more, Ihave 
fallen low enough—you shall not drag me down 
to deeper infamy.” 

“Infamy!” she repeated. ‘‘I! Infamy!” 

Something in the slow, incredulous tones 
brought tears to Elsie’s eyes; but Dudley was 
only moved to greater brutality by them. 

“Yes, you!” he cried, striking down with one 
angry blow the hand she again pride a a 
extended. ‘‘I will speak very plainly, since 
must. I don’t know why you are here, or for 
whose benefit this scene has been enacted. But 
if you hope to gain anything by it, the result 
will fall far short of your expectations.” 

These bitter, scathing words were his last. 
He turned the instant they were uttered, and 
went out. Leonie heard him drive away, then 
threw herself, face downward, on the sofa. 
Not a cry, not a sound came from her lips, but 
she looked like one stricken. 

Elsie knelt beside her, prompted by the true 
womanly instinct, and tried to say something. 
But the wound had penetrated too deep—that 
palsied heart no longer vibrated to the touch of 
raps A 

Miss Joanna looked anxious and troubled. 
The whole scene, from the moment Leonie ap- 

eared on the threshold like a specter, till those 

st scathing words were uttered by Dudley, 

had been utterly incomprehensible. She struck 
herself sharply to be sure she was awake. 

“*Good God!” she cried. ‘‘ This is all very 
strange. Ido not comprehend it. In all m 
sixty odd years I never saw the like. Is this 
young woman really a friend of Dudley’s?” 

“She is more than a friend to him,” said El- 


sie, solemnly. 
: What do you mean by that? You 


“More! 
must speak plainer,” and the proud old lady 
gasped a little. ‘Surely she is not—his mis- 
tress? 


“Not that, thank God! She is his wife.” 

Miss Joanna fell back as though she had re- 
ceived a blow. 

‘His wife? Oh, no, no! Impossible.” 

‘‘She is. I can bear witness to the fact, if 
eae 

“You? How canthisthing be?’ She pressed 
her hands to her forehead. Bik] Dudley is 
betrothed to Geralda Trevlyn. ey would 
have been married ere this but for her father’s 
sudden death. And now you declare he is the 
ea of this young woman. It cannot 

e | 

‘‘But itis,” Elsie firmly persisted. ‘‘ The mo- 
ment I saw this ODOR ET creature her counte- 
nance seemed strangely familiar. While she 
was speaking to Mr. Linton it came to me like 
a flash where and when I had seen her. I was 
a witness to her marriage with that man!” 

At these words Leonie sat up suddenly and 
stared at her with dilated eyes—they had acted 
almost like a galvanic shock. 

‘*You saw us married?” she slowly repeated. 
“c You ?? 

“Yes. I came from New England, and have 
not been long in this city. It was months be- 
fore I came that the marriage was solemnized, 
just at dusk, in a country church—” 

“Yes, yes,” Leonie interrupted, wildly, ‘‘ you 
must have been there, pont 1 saw you not, 
How vividly that scene and hour are stamped 
upon my memory!” 

“T saw the light, and crept in at the open 
door, curious to learn what was going on,” El- 
siesaid. ‘* A friend was with me. We hid our- 
selves in a dark corner behind the high-backed 
pews and witnessed everything.” 


A strong, convulsive shudder shook Leonie’s |. 


frame, and she said after a pause: 

“Tt was no marria; ou beheld. Dudley 
had deceived me. It is the old story—one of 
his boon companions played the réle of priest.” 

‘Did he tell you so?” 

s$ Yes—long afterward. The revelation near- 
ly killed me.’ 

“Tt need not. Mr. Linton was the victim in 
that case, and not you, poor innocent soul!” 


“What do you mean?” gasped Leonie, struck 
more by her new friend’s manner than the 
words themselves. 

“‘T will tell you. Mr. Penfold, the clergyman 
in charge, got wind of what was going on. He 
felt it would be a just thing to do—to save an 
innocent girl from ruin, and teach a bad man a 
needed lesson. I don’t know how he managed, 
but it is certain that he performed the cere- 


mony himself. It was as binding as the law 
could make it.” 

Leonie fell back with a ery of joy. ‘Thank 
God,” she said, and burst into wild Sol 8) 


why did I not know of this before?” 

‘*Mr. Penfold intended to explain everything 
the moment the cereniony was ccnanideds But 
something called him away—he had simpl 
stepped into the vestry to change his robes, 
think—and when he returned you and Mr, Lin- 
ton had disappeared. He felt very much dis- 
tressed, for you were both strangers in that 
ek of the country and had left no address, 

uch as he desired to do so, it was no longer 
possible to assure your husband thata bona fide 
marriage had been consummated.” 

Leonie looked up eagerly. ‘‘I am Dudley’s 
wife—his wife?” she cried, eagerly. ‘‘ There car 
be no doubt of that?” 

“None whatever.” 

“Thank God,” she said again, and with a 
long, deep sigh covered her eyes and lay mo- 
tionless once more, as though trying to realize 
the truth. 

Miss Joanna looked pale and stern, but she 
felt it a relief to know that Dudley was actually 


married to the poor soul. 
“Better that than something worse,” she 
thought. ‘‘ Dudley can do as he pleases about 


acknowledging her, for I shall e her under 
my especial care, and see that she bears his 
name. 

The good woman never once dreamed of asso- 
ciating Leonie with the ‘‘Miss West” Robert 
Trevlyn had married. Notwithstanding the 
engagement, she was not on intimate terms 
with the Trevlyns, and never visited there. 
The case, therefore, had complications she did 
not yet divine. 

Meanwhile the day was slipping by, and night 
rapidly coming on. Elsie could no longer re- 
strain her impatience to be with Dick, and tell 
him all that had transpired. Oh, what a won- 
derful day it had been!—how blessed for her 
and Dick—how bitter for poor erring Dudley! 

““Let me go to my husband,” she said at last, 
ay at Miss Joanna’s sleeve. ‘‘ Remember 

ow lonely he is—and all I have to say to him.” 

‘*You shall go,” and the stern old woman 
stroked her hand with unusual gentleness. ‘‘ It 
would be cruel to detain you longer. I will or- 
der the carriage at once.’ 

They soon departed, leaving Leonie wide 
awake, though lying quite still, with an expres- 
sion that seemed almost peaceful upon her pale, 
worn face. 

When they reached the narrow side street, 
where Dick and Elsie lodged, Miss Joanna look- 
ed all round with a pained expression. The 
place seemed even poorer than she expected. 

“Poor Richard,” she said. ‘Poor fellow! 
He has lived in a wretched hole like this, and I 
had money enough and to spare! Can Lever 
forgive myself?” 

‘*Oh,” said Elsie, cheerfully, “‘ we were quite 
comfortable here for a while—as long as our 
means lasted. It is incomparably better than 
the miserable attic in which I found my hus- 
band ill and dying of starvation.” 

Miss Joanna felt a choking sensation in her 
throat. During all her pampered life she had 
never before come in such violent contact with 
poverty.and suffering. . 

“Go on abies »”’ she said, pushing Elsie in- 
to the dark little hall. ‘I must have it over—I 
po not breathe long in’ an atmosphere like 

S. 

Elsie went quickly up-stairs; but at the cham- 
ber door she paused and drew back. 

“My husband is weak and ill—had I not bet- 
ter go in first, and prepare him?’ 

‘No. Lhave waited so long—I cannot wait 
— oe nibh - 

‘or a breath-long space she clung, pale an 
panting, to the door, then went blindly on into 
the chamber. A moment’s dead silence, broken 
by a shrill ery of rapture. 

“* Aunt Joanna, is it you? Have you come to 
me at last?’ 

The voice was Dick’s, but so broken and 
tremulous as to be scareely recognizable. Miss 
J = eva beside him on the r, and burst 


by Richard, forgive me!” she cried. ‘It is so 
terrible to find you like this! Only say that 
you forgive me.’ 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE END OF THE GAME, 
I will indulge my sorrows, and 
To all es ee fury of eee sa 
—ADDISON, 
Dupiey Linton passed a wretched night— 
the most miserable in all his rience. He 
Se that he had played a desperate game and 
ost, 
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Lost, but not all, perhaps. There still re- 
mained one yenture to be tried. If Geralda 
loved him, truly and devotedly, she would over- 
look everything and give him an opportunity to 
retrieve his position. Women are weak and 

ielding when a real passion sits enthroned in 
their hearts, and Geralda was like all the rest. 
She had spoken in the heat of the moment when 
she declared all at an end between them. 

‘¢ With her ample fortune under my control, 
T could hold my head as high as aunt Joanna or 
Richard, and defy them to do their worst,” he 
thought, sullenly. } 

It wasa gray. gloomy morning, the sky over- 
cast, and a so! bing wind sighing through the 
streets, when Dudley set out for the Trevlyn 
mansion. He felt like cursing the day, his own 
hard luck, everything and anything that had 
helped bring him to such a pass. 

Geralda stood by the drawing-room window 
when heentered, looking sadder than usual, and 
rather pale. The arrest of Ray Armitage, 
charged with the murder of her father, had dis- 
turbed her in no measured degree. She could 
not believe him guilty, though Garnet’s evi- 
dence against him had been of the plainest and 
most direct sort. 

“The child’s brain is turned,” she had sadly 
said to herself, ‘cand she does not realize the 
wickedness and injustice of the terrible accusa- 
tion under which Ray now suffers. Oh, what 
shall I do—what shall I do to clear him and 
bring the truth to light?” 

It was while this problem harassed her al- 
most to madness that Dudley appeared on his 
new mission. He could not well have hit upon 
a time less propitious. , 

She heard his ste ee: buf = 
turned her head the least bit in the world. No 
look of joy, no welcoming smile lighted up her 
face, That grave, impassive expression still 
prevailed. a Ei poe pats 9 

“Geralda,” he exclaimed, springing impetu- 
ously to her side, “‘ you are wretched—you are 
suffering.” 

“Yes,” she replied, in a little hollow voice; 
‘my trials are greater than I can bear.” 

“Why is it? ois to blame? Have I—” 

‘*You!” she interrupted, hastily. ‘‘No, do 
not reproach yourself. You have nothing to do 
with what I suffer. It is the terrible series of 
events going on so ceaselessly, and daily bring- 
ing some new calamity to the surface, that tries 
me so.” 

“You mean Ray Armitage’s arrest,” he 
cried, with a pan, a ee misery. “You 
are grieving overit. You feel the shame and 
dishonor that has come upon him more than 
anything else that has occurred!” 

‘Yes, I feel it keenly,” she confessed; “‘ more 
keenly than I would have deemed possible.” 

Dudley turned deadly pale. 

“Take care,” he said, with a gasp, ‘‘or you 
will lead me to think you love that man.” 

Geralda flushed crimson, and drawing back 
with an expression of deep displeasure, burst 
without warning into wild tears. _ i 

“He slept ina prison-cell last night. He is 
charged with a horrible crime—murder! Oh, it 
kills = boar it!” i 

“T don ow how you can spare any pity 
for a wretch like him,” said Dudley, tremulous- 
ly. “His very name ought to fill you with 
loathing and horror. Remember, itis your fa- 
ther’s life he is ted of having taken.” 

“He is not guilty!” cried Geralda, with a 
shudder. ‘I can’t believe it—I will not!” 

He glanced curiously into her working face, 
and seemed to grow deadly sick. But he said, 
after a slight hesitation: : ; 

“‘T heard the evidence st him, and to 
my mind it is perfectly conclusive.” 

y, “4 pee 

*«'That is because you hate him,” she said, vio- 
lently. ‘‘I believe Shee are secretly rejoicing 
courte downfall. Everybody is ready to turn 


against a fellow-creature in trouble. But it 
does not matter. J shall not forsake him. 
Never !” 


Dudley clenched his hands with jealous rage. 


“We won't of him,” he said, after an- 
other brief pause. ‘‘ The subject drives me be- 
side m . Oh, Geralda, I came here to as- 


sure myself of your love! Tt is very hard to be 
met with unhappy looks and bewailings be- 
cause of the ortunes of a rival.” 

“¢-You introduced the subject.” 

“Tt was a mistake—let it be banished. Ge- 
ralda, you do not know what a dreadful night I 
have spent. I thought of you continually, and 
what it would cost to give youup. I could not 
bear it—I could not. Surely, dear love, you 
will not break faith with me?” 

She fixed her Se on him very coldly. 

‘¢ When I said that all was at an end between 
us, Dudley, I meant it. a 

le What if I hold es to your engagement?” . 

“You can do so if you will,” she answered, a 
sudden flash in her blue eyes, ‘‘ but that would 
make me all the more determined to obtain my 


a 

e bit his lip. It would be poor policy to 

pursue this —_ and he suffered it to drop. — 
“Think o: my love ner misery,” = said, te 

real feeling. ey nothing ou 

would Me a ernel blow to cast me off after all I 

have been led to expect. My whole life would 


be blighted and ruined—I should never know 
another happy hour.” 

“This is idle,” she said, with a weal 
“My mind is made up—nothing can change 
it. Perhaps it is no more than just to tell 
you that you have fallen from the place you 
once held in my estimation, and can never be 
reinstated.” 

‘“* Fallen?” he echoed. ‘‘How? Why?’ 

“Must I tell you?’ she ejaculated, with a 
desperate sound of pain. ‘‘ No, no, I will not! 
It is unnecessary—you. must know already. 
You loved another before me—perhaps love 
that other still, I donot askin what relation 
she stood to you—or even wish to know, It is 


air, 


enough that she is still true to you, and that 
our first duty isto her. Go; make her happy 
if you can. wish it so.” 
‘ 


Curse her!” he said, between his teeth. ‘I 
will never see her again, so help me God!” 

“Think you such a resolve will make any 
change in our relations? No!” 

He looked at her wildly, imploringly. 

“Is it possible that you have ceased to love 
me?” he said, in a hoarse whisper. 

“Yes,” she replied. “I had better wound 
you aly. now rather than leave anything for 
illusive hopes to build upon. We were both de- 
pil nam (oer image could not have been so 
fondly cherished as I imagined, or it would be 
less easy to banish it now. You and I have 
nothing more to say—except good-by.” 

Dudley begged, p: ok pike ored, but in vain. 
She heard him through, with a strange weari- 
ness in her look. There was no softening or re- 
lenting. The subject seemed only to distress 
her. ee mind had been made up for all time. 
and when the young man fully realized this, at 
last, he rose without another word, and pass- 
ed unsteadily from the room. His last card had 
been played, and now he must acknowledge 
himself beaten. 

He had scarcely gained the open air before 
he found himself face to face with a forlorn 
figure that stood listlessly in the path. Leonie? 

e stared at her in a dazed way, rubbed his 
eyes, and finally broke out in a volley of curses. 
It was too much to be confronted by her just 
then, when he realized so vividly what she had 
lost for him. 

She did not speak until he was done, but stood 
looking at him so meekly and patiently that 
any other tongue must have been silenced at the 
second word. 

‘* How dared you come here anata he said 
at the last. ‘‘ Here, where you have wrought 
so much misery?” 

Then she answered him. 

“Forgive me, Dudley. I felt sure of finding 
you—nothing else could have induced me to 
come. WhenI have spoken a few words to you 
I will go away.” 

He did not ask what they were. 
sion of his face was terrible. 

“Stand out of the way,” he said, hoarsely. 
“T have endured enough without listening to 
your complaints.” 

‘*One moment,” she cried, dropping her hand 
upon hisarm. ‘There is something you ought 
to be told. NS UE ne mes, I found out yes- 
terday after you left me. It relates to our 
marriage.” . 

He did not , but fixed his eyes on her 
with a sudden show of interest. 

‘* You have been laboring under a delusion,” 
she went on, softly, almost deprecatingly. ‘It 
was a real marriage, after all. I have been 
your wife all the while—through this whole 
season of trial and sorrow, Your wife, Dud- 


The expres- 


ley.” 

ror a moment his limbs shook under him. 
Then, recovering his usual effrontery, he cried, 
violently: 

‘““What new madness is this? Do you think 
to deceive me by so shallow a claim? It will 
not do!” 4 

An oath gave emphasis to the words. But 
Leonie seemed undismayed. : 

“Tt was a real clergyman who married us, 
Dudley,” she said, ‘‘and the ceremony cannot 


be set aside. If you have asingle doubt of this, 
go and inv te.” 
But he did not doubt—at least greatly. The 


conviction that it might be even so was comin, 
home slowly to his mind. Some facts to which 
he had never alluded in Leonie’s presence, had 
troubled him from the , and this new reve- 
lation explained them fully. Even if Geralda 
had not turned against him it would have been 
impossible to make her his wife! 
the meantime Geralda had left the draw- 
ing-room and gone up-stairs. She was passin; 
on wearily to her own chamber when a soun 
fell on her ears—Garnet’s voice raised almost to 
a hysterical scream. 
e hurried in to see what was the matter. 
The child was sitting up in bed, her eyes fixed 
ildly on the open window. Mrs. Webb's de- 
taining hand was all that prevented her from 
springing out, apparently. 
“ Wha is it?” Geralda said, hastily. ‘‘ What 
has happened to excite you so?” 
“Tiisten,” breathed the child. ‘‘There it is 
in—Leonie’s voice! She is here—she has 
come back to us!” 
A moment’s dead silence, and she, too, heard 


a1 


the sound that had attracted Garnet’s attention. 
It came in through the open window—a mur- 
mur so low that only an ear delicately attuned 
could have caught it at all. Involuntarily her 
eyes met Mrs. Webb’s, and both began to 
tremble. 

“Go,” said Garnet, wildly. 
to me.” 

“Hush, Try to calm Yourself.” 

“Bring Leonie to me,” the child repeated, in 
a resolute tone. 

“She is in the grounds; some one is with 
her,” said Geralda, glancing from the window, ‘ 
“Tt is Dudley... They are conversing.” 

“No matter. Bring her here,” Garnet per 
sisted, her cheeks flushing, her eyes growing 
wilder every moment. ‘She is alive—well— 
back again! Oh, it seems too good to be true. 
I feared she might be dead. Go, this instant!” 

But it was a mission from which Geralda 
shrunk. 

“Be patient,” she exhorted. ‘Leonie will 
come of her own accord if she really wishes to 
see you.” 

“No, no. She might not feel herself wel- 
come. She has been persecuted and ill-treated 
in this house. You must go and bring her in. 
There is no other way.” 

“T could not do it.” 

“You shall!” sereamed Garnet, flingin 
self half off the bed. ‘‘I will see her. § 
the only friend I have. 
for her myself.” 

It was useless contending with one so deter- 
mined, and Geralda reluctantly yielded. When 
she reached the garden, Dudley and Leonie still 
stood in the path, They did not see her, and 
she was going straight up to them when a sen- 
tence she heard caused her to pause irresolute, 

“Great God! ‘You don’t think it was I who 
murdered Robert Trevlyn? Oh, God, no!” 

“T do think it,” was the answer. ‘I have 
thought it all along. Not coldly and deliberate- 
ly—you would lack the nerve for that. But in 
a frenzy of passion, anguish, or fear you would 
be capable of anything. it was your hand, 
Leonie, and none other, that laid him low.” 

She drew back with 8 gasp and a shudder. 

» weakl 


‘Bring her here 


her- 
he is 
If you refuse, Pll go 


‘*Mine!” she exclaim . ‘You are 
trying me—you don’t believe it—you can’t be- 
lieve it! y, I feared—I was sure—” 

““Well, tell me what you feared?’ 

‘That you had done the deed!” 

It was out at last, the secret conviction each 
had been cherishing all this. while concerning 
the other, and as their eyes met in a long bitter 
look, a wave of mutual repulsion seemed to tear 
them suddenly asunder. 

At this instant Geralda heard a smothered 
groan at her elbow, and turning her head saw 
Mrs. Webb standing close beside her. She, too, 
had caught every word. 

‘Garnet! How could you leave her?” gasped 
Geralda, solicitude for her sister’s welfare ris- 
ing uppermost even at that terrible moment. 

he woman paid no attention. ‘‘He has ac- 
cused her !” she muttered, as if speaking to her- 
self. ‘This is too much! too much!” 

Just then a small fi cladallin white came 
running down the path. A horrified cry burst 
from Geralda’s lips—it was Garnet herself! The 
child darted past before she.could be arrested, 
but stopped, a few steps further on, as though 
her oe had been suddenly glued to he 

‘ound, 

‘Leonie, L want you,” she cried, ‘and would 
trust no one to bring you—” 

The words died on her lips. Her features 
suddenly became rigid, her eyes fixed on a 
ae in space just beyond where Leonie was 


ing. 

“My God!” she screamed. ‘He is there— 
aa How pale, how deathly and emaciated 

e looks! See, he frowns and shakes his head 
at me. He seems displeased! Now he comes 
this way. Oh, for the love of Heaven, restrain 
ba I shall dieif he touches me—I shall surely 

e 

She retreated a few steps, wavered a mo- 
ment, then with a second shrill, blood-curdling 
scream, fell senseless at Geralda’s feet. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
HOW IT HAPPENED, 

Ever on her soul a shadow lies.—Mrs. Prerson. 

THAT night it was known to all in the house 
that Garnet had met with a relapse, and there 
was no possibility that she could recover. 

How she had found strength to leave her bed 
and follow Geralda and Mrs. Webb to the gar- 
den, was a mystery to everybody. It must 
have been done in delirium, and the evanescent 
power born of it. j 

Leonie remained in the house, to be at hand 
if Garnet called for her. But Dudley Linton 
= gone away immediately—no one knew 
where. 

It was a terrible vigil that Geralda kept be- 
side her sister’s couch. Garnet was restless and 
wild, wande' from one mi to another, 
muttering incoherently, and pabbli unceas- 


ingly of murder and horror. A terrible burden 
seemed to rest upon her mind, crushing out her 


very heart. 
Geralda tried to shut her ears to these ravings, 


butin vain. She attempted, unsuccessfully, to 
occupy her mind solely with the conjectiires to 
which the strange words she had overheard in 
the garden gave rise, But in the very midst of 
some plausible theory, a single exclamation 
from Garnet’s burning lips would dash the 
whole fabric to the,ground. 

Toward evening Detective Hine made his a 
apa had sent for him quite early in 
the day. She saw him for five minutes alone 
in the aia 
| “Don’t leave the house again,” she said to 
jhim, “until I am ready to dismiss you. The 
mystery that has enshrouded my father’s death 
is, I believe, about to be made known.” 

He looked at her, struck by her pallor, and 
the low, hollow voice in which she spoke. 

‘“ What have you discovered, Miss Trevlyn?” 

“‘ Nothing,” she answered. ‘“ And yet I have 
a feeling that the truth will soon come to light,” 

‘“‘ Of course you can give a reason for the ¢on- 
viction?”’ 

She drew back with a shrinking gesture, as 
though not wishing to continue the subject. 

“There is something I ought to tell you, per- 
haps,” she said, after a short silence. ‘ You 
can make what you please out of it.” 

Word for word she repeated the terrible sen- 
tences that had pet 4 between Dudley and 
Leonie in which each had hinted at a suspicion 
br other was guilty of Mr. Trevlyn’s 

eath. 

‘*Was it a blind on the part of one to test the 
other, or are they both innocent?” she said, 
anxiously. 

Mr. Hine shook his head. 

“* Wait,” was the only answer he made. 

It occurred to him, however, that Geralda was 
keeping back something—that she had fears and 
suspicions of which she dreaded to speak, and 
from which she would fain have diverted his 
attention. 

Some hours later she was sitting alone by Gar- 
net’s bedside when her incoherent mutterings 
suddenly ceased, and she sat bolt upright with a 
piercing shriek. 

“There he is!” she cried, glaring fixedly into 
one corner of the apartment. ‘ He has come 
again. I knew he would.” 

‘*Be calm,” said Geralda, soothingly. ‘‘ There 
is no one here.” 

“Don’t you see him? He stands behind that 
chair, — over it, and looking at me!” And 
the sick child clung to her sister, trembling with 
fear and horror. : 

“Who is it?” Geralda forced herself to ask. 

““Papa! See, he shakes his head, and makes 
signs tome. I know whatit is that displeases 
him. He does not wish Ray Armitage to suffer 
for a crime of which he is innocent, and he 
thinks me cowardly and vindictive for permit- 
ting it. There—I told you so!” she shrieked, 
suddenly striking her hands ther. ‘“‘ Now 
he smiles, and nods approval. He thinks I will 
save him! Oh, my ,» how can I? How 
can I? 

esters — oe turn ager bon te and 
expectation, but she ma: to falter: 

tn Aah owt him, my sister? Js it in your 
power 

**No, no. I won't be frightened or coaxed 
into a te myself. Don’t thinkit.” 

She fell back, and with a convulsive effort 
—- the bedclothes over her e Thus 

6 lay sweating and trembling for a long while. 

At midnight another of these frenzy fits came 
on. It was even more terrible than the first. 
She threw herself against the wall at the back 
of the bed, and her eyes seemed fairly starting 
from their sockets. 

‘Keep him away!” she shrieked. ‘‘ He has 
come nearer this time—he stands beside my pil- 
low. His lips move, and oh, he looks so sor- 
rowful. Good God, how can I suffer this? Must 
I tell all to be rid of him?” 

“Yes,” said Geralda, gently; ‘‘if there is 
pe on your mind, you had better unbur- 

en it. 

Garnet did not seem to hear. She 
once or twice, the livid look of horror slow! 
passed from her countenance, and she hid it 
with a wild burst of sobs in the clothes. 

Once again was this scene repeated ere dawn 
and the morning had not progressed far until 
Garnet awoke, as Shongh m a , con- 
scious but despairing. She seemed to feel intui- 
tively that the end was near. 

After glancing Sa = roe the room for 
a few moments she fixed eyes on Geralda’s 


“ Am I going to die?’ she asked. 
; Her sister could not deceive her. There was 
fi 


0 verbal reply, but a burst of dry sobs was suf- 
cient answer. 
“T—J—am afraid: I did not expect this. It 
ae se Can you tell me how long I have to 
ve 
** Only a few hours.” 
** Ah!’ she cried, with a low, desperate sound 


of pain. 

Xteer a short silence she looked up, and spoke 
a . 

ee Who is in the house? Who besides Mrs. 
Webb and the servants, I mean?” 

“ Mr. Hine and—Mrs. Trevlyn.” 
‘*Mr. Hine is the detective, I believe. So 
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much ‘the better. Go, bring him and Leonie 
here, J have something to say in the presence 
of you all.” i 

hey came. The child made a feeble etfort, 
and stretching out her hand clasped Leonie’s 
closely. But she appeared oblivious to the de- 
tective’s presence. 

“‘T wish to make a confession,” she said, ere 
long. ‘I could not die without it. I have 
been warned again and again, and dare hold 
out no longer. Both heaven and hell might 
cast me out were I to pass into eternity with 
my lips sealed.” , 

A moment's silence. Geralda placed a cor- 
dial to the sufferer’s lips, and she sooncontinued: 

“T haye a word to say, first of all, about Ray 
Armitage. It was I who set papa against him. 
I always disliked him—it may have been be- 
cause he seemed secretly to despise me, inva- 
riably treating me as a spoiled, wayward child. 
I took the money he was accused of ee 
took it, not because I wanted or needed it, for 
papa always supplied my purse liberally, but 
simply to bring the odor of the crime upon Ray, 
and alienate himand my father more hopelessly 
than ever. 

‘*Now let me hasten to the events of the 
night that has been such a terrible memory to 
us all, For days beforehand it had been evi- 
dent to me that things were going wrong. I 
had somehow got the impression that Ray was 
secretly working to win your affections from 
papa, dear Leonie. I knew you stole forth 
nearly every evening to meet some one, and 
circumstances led me to think it was Ray. 

‘*He never came to the house, to be sure, but 
Timagined he had contrived to make your ac- 
quaintance somewhere else. 

“That night the devil took possession of me. 
I did not see you leave the house, but when I 
knew you'were gone I took a loaded revolver 
from papa’s desk, and followed.” 

“You!” ejaculated Geralda, in’ a hollow 
voice. \ ‘‘ Was it really you who took the re- 
volver from. the place where it was kept?” 

“Yes. But don’t interrupt—I am dtp. 
weaker every minute. In the grounds I met 
you, my sister; as you must remember, You 
attempted to detain me—to send me back. Oh, 
would that you had succeeded! 

“‘T must have been mad that night. When I 
came near the summer-house papa stood on the 
steps. I could see in the moonlight that he 
looked pale and excited. Hearing footsteps I 
crouched low in the shrubbery and waited. A 
man disguised in a long cloak and hat ap- 
pranctek. I thought it was Ray, and before 

© or papa could utter a word, I had leveled 
the revolver and fired.” 

‘Good God!” Geralda cried out. ‘You! It 
is too horrible! Did you kill papa?” 

The child’s ravings during the night had led 
her to t something of the sort, but now 
that confession had been made it seemed more 
difficult than ever to believe it.” 

Garnet shuddered. 

‘* Of course I never meant to do it,” she said, 
brokenly. ‘‘They were standing near each 
other, and—I don’t know whether my hand 
trembled, or why it was, but the wrong man 
was struck down. Oh, God! what have I not 
suffered since! I’ve died a thousand deaths!” 

“But why did you not tell us at the time how 
it happened?” 

ba | no strength to do it, at first, and when 
I came to myself a little I dared not. Mrs. 
Webb has known for some time, but I bound 
her by a solemn promise not to tell. Soon the 
thought of leaving hp eee ae to suffer for 
my crime suggested itself. He was really an- 
swerable for all that had occurred, I told my- 
self, and deserved to be punished.” 

‘* You were ag otis Rested a delusion,” said 
Leonie. ‘I do not know Mr. Armitage. It 
was Dudley Linton I went to meet.” 

“Was it his custom to disguise himself at such 
times?” 

“Yes, in the manner of which you speak. 
He and I had parted at the summer-house only 
a few moments before. It was Dudley you 
saw and mistook for Mr. Armitage, there can 
be no doubt.” 

Garnet sighed, and seemed to sicken at the 
thought. Everything looked clear to her now 
—all the circumstances comprehensible. 

So o- did to Leonie, also, She understood 
what led Dudley to suspect herself of the 
crime. He had heard the ay ak of the revol- 
ver without — whose d held it, and 
when Mr. Trevlyn fell dead at his feet, had fled 
eee od to avoid being mixed up in the 

rrible event. Knowing Leonie’s trouble and 
despair, and that she had been on the spot just 
before, he had been led to think she had 
mitted the deed in a moment of madness: 

Garnet moved uneasily, and said with a last 
supreme effort: 

‘“*It is over now—what is done cannot be re- 
called. I would have braved it out to the last, 
and died with my secret untold, but he, pa 
would not suffer it. I have seen him again ani 
again during the past twenty-four hours. He 
has given me no rest—he wishes the truth 
known, Ray cleared of a terrible charge, and 
now itis done. Forgive me, Geralda; ask Ray 
to forgive—” 


com- 


Her voice broke; the end was a groan. She 
lay for some moments perfectly tranquil, then 
gave a wild start, a convulsive shudder, and all 
was over. 

Poor child! though wayward and caning she 
had suffered more than often falls to the lot of 
mortal, and we can afford to drop a tear of 
pity over her sad destiny. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
AFTER THE TEMPEST. 
Truth crushed to earth will rise again; 
The eternal years of God are hers. 
—BRYANT, 

Tux first thing to be done was to effect Ray 
Armitage’s release from prison, and this duty 
Geralda delegated to Mr. Hine, the detective. 

“You have influence with those in authority,” 
she said, in a strange, subdued voice, ‘‘ and can 
manage this business better than pees else. 
Spare poor Garnet’s memory all that is possible 
—but if it must be so, let the whole truth be dis- 
closed.” 

“You can trust me,” the detective said. 
“The evidence of Mr. Armitage’s innocence 
must be told to a few, but need never be given 
to the public.” 

“There must be no unnecessary delay in ac- 
complishing his release.” 

“*He shall be a free man before the sun sets.” 

Geralda put her hand to her brow as. if in 

in 


“« Ask him to come here at once,” she said. 
“‘T wish to see him that I may say how sorry I 
am for what he has suffered through me and 
mine. 


Mr. Hine was going away hurriedly, but on 
the threshold he looked back to add: 

‘*T feel like confessing how astonished I am 
at the dénouement of this case, Miss Trevlyn. 
I never knew another like it. It has baffled me 
from first to last. Numberless theories have 
been formed in my own mind, then exploded. 
In all my experience I was never so beaten.” 

She looked down, trembled a little, but made 
no response, 

‘“My suspicions have been pretty evenly di- 
vided between Mr. Armitage, Mr. Linton and 
Mrs: Trevlyn. I felt assured one of the three 
was the guilty person. They pointed first to 
one, then to another, just as the facts coming 
to light seemed to indicate. My convictions 
were perpetually shifting like a weather-vane 
at the sport of variable winds.” 

“No matter. The truth is known at last,” 
said Geralda, very A ei: 

“T never dreamed of accusing that child,” he 


ig peo “Her youth, her misfortunes, and 
elplessness were so many shields to ward off 
suspicion. Even the relation in which she 


stood to the dead was a protection. It never 
once occurred to me to doubt her.” 

Geralda turned painfully away. 

“The subject isa most distressing one,” she 
said; ‘‘let us not continue it.” 

An-hour or so later she went to seek Leonie, 
and found her sitting alone, her face buried in 
her hands. 

‘“‘T have not been altogether just to you,” she 
said, stretching out her hand. ‘‘ Circumstances 
led me to think worse of you than I had any 
“eis to think. I am sorry—will you forgive 
me 

“Freely and fully,” Leonie replied, in a 


broken voice. ‘‘ You have far more to forgive 
than I. It is v good and noble of you to 
come with the overtures.” 


‘“Are we to be better friends in future?” 

‘* If you really desire it,” said Leonie, press- 
ing to her lips the hand she now held. ‘‘ hi have 
always wished it anaes be so. I could love you 
dearly if you would let me.” 

Tears rose in Geralda’s eyes; she could not re- 
press them, Suffering softened her whole 
nature, and the two wept together. 

Afterward they had a long, quiet talk, and 
came to a better understanding. pe i 
her whole sad history, and it caused the listen- 
er’s tears to flow afresh. 

‘There is one person in this house who knows 
all the iculars of my early life,” she said, in 
conclusion. ‘‘I refer to Mrs. Webb. She is 
my aunt, and until some three years ago resided 
in the same place that I did.” 

Geralda looked surprised. 

‘*Why did you never acknowledge the rela- 
tionship?” she inquired. 

‘*T had not the courage, and she never seem- 
ed to wish it. I did not feel like making any 
revelation bear a that would eeerTaene 
upon m pintliterey eaten tere - ink of 

eaenrii e secret I had to Keep!” J 

“Take courage; your troubles are over now. 

You shall remain here, and be as a sister to 
me. 
“* Here!” Leonie echoed, her face which had 
been pale before flushing crimson. ‘‘ Recollect 
I have no right to trespass upon your ness, 
If my first marriage was legal—and there can 
now be no doubt of it—I was never your fa- 
ther’s wife, and cannot bear his name.” 

Geralda shrunk a little in spite of herself. 
She was sensitive to disgrace, and it had never 
come)so nighas of late. 


“«-You have no other home,” she said, after a 
short silence, ‘‘no place to which you can go 
for refuge.” 


“Then it is right and best that you should re- 
“Do you really wish it?’ was the anxious in- 


uiry. 
qa Yes, The world looks ao you as my fa- 
ther’s widow, and need not undeceived. A 
great scandal will be saved if nothing is said 
abroad. For that reason, if for no other, you 
| must remain quietly here for the present.” 

Of course Leonie consented. 

““You are very, very good, Geralda,” she 
murmured, in a broken voice. ‘* You are treat- 
ing mea thousand times better than I de- 
serve.” 

At a late hour that evening Ray Armitage 
made his appearance. Mr. Hine had fulfilled 
his promise, and accomplished the young man’s 
release after a merely nominal examination, 
and now he had come in compliance with Ge- 
pea request. He knew the whole dreadful 
truth. 

‘‘T hope you have forgiven my poor sister,” 
Gasiien win! to him, Bi She did you a bitter 
wrong, but death atones for all.” 

“Yes, death atones for all,” he repeated. 
‘There is not a single vindictive thought in my 
heart. Poor Garnet! may she rest in peace.” 

Geralda looked at him mournfuily. 

“Thope you believe, as I do, that my sister 
was not responsible for her actions? Sickness 
and suffering had unsettled her mind, and she 
did not realize the infamy of the wrongs com- 

\ mitted.” 

| “Yes,” he said, ‘‘I have thought for a long 
time she was not altogether sane. But it is over 
and done with; let us not dwell upon that bitter 
trouble now. I pity her more than words can 


| express.” 

| "Gerais: caught his hand and bedewed it with 
i) teful tears. How good and noble he was, 
i ow rt generous! He had not even a 
| reproach cast at one who had branded him 


th her own crime, and would have left’ him 


Dudley Linton had kept aloof poring all these 
later events, and the next day Geralda drove 


hat only a few friends wil 
gone together.” : 
Her mission was a vain one, however. She 
found Dudley’s apartments at the hotel in the 
| wildest disorder—books, trinkets and articles of 
masculine finery scattered about with only a 
bewildered chamber-maid to give an account of 
the chaos that reigned. 
“Mr. Linton has gone for good and all,” ex- 
the girl. ‘‘He left yesterday morning, 
gue sudden like, taking one small trunk along. 
has my orders to pack all his belongings in 
them boxes you saw standing outside the 
and they are to be kept until called for,” 
**Do you know where Mr. Linton went?” 
“*T don’t, ma’am, except that he is to travel 
inthe South a while. For the good of his health, 
“ I believe.” 
es we course he did not say when he would re- 


‘"No, ma’am, He hadn’t made up his mind, 
it seems.” 
Geralda returned Home, and immediately told 
forsaken wife what she had learned. Le- 
ie seemed scarcely surprised. A sadder shade 
her white, desperate face, but she said, 


oor; 


She was mistaken; she did see him, but not 
until many w weeks had d. 
loam Birniiig moraine iota is the inset, Lootis 
ess, i mo in the mon ie 
sat alone in her chamber, brooding over her 
sorrows, when she became conscious of an ex- 
eited stir in thehall below. Presently she heard 
et ate: hd a 
iss Joanna Forsyth was down-stairs. Leonie 
thought pi aw this at first, for quite in- 
i relations tween 


when she saw it, Leonie felt at once that some- 
“ ae a ned. ” sh ted. “«T 
ou have news,” she panted, 8 it of 
Fr Tell me at once—I can bear it,” 
“Yes, that graceless aie: hascome to light,” 
Miss Joanna said, sharply, though her lips quiv- 
ered a little. “I knew he would. This tel 
reached me an hour ago. I brought 
ere, thinking you might wish to see it.” 
oh Yes, es. Give it to me!” 
She put out her hand wildly and grasped the 


le- 
it 
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paper. A blur came before her eyes, however; 
she could not make out a single word. 

“Read it,” she said, with a cry of despair. 
“T cannot.” 

Miss Joanna looked at her curiously, 

‘Are you quite prepared?” she said, with a 
sudden touch of pity. “The tidings may be 
worse than you imagine.” 

‘For God’s sake let me know all at once.” 

Miss Joanna took the dispatch, and read, not 
without some signs of hesitation, these words: 


“Dear MapaAm:—Dudley Linton is lying very ill in 
one of the hospitals here in Memphis, stricken down 
with yellow fever. TI find upon his person a card 
bearing your address, and send this message to 

‘ou, though uncertain whether you are a relative of 
is, or only a friend. His family, if he has any, 
should be notified ef his condition.” 

The name signed to the message was “‘ Wil- 
liam Brown.” 

Leonie leaned against the wall a moment, 
gasping for breath. She took in the full mean- 
ing of those words. For many days terrible 
tidings had been coming from the fever-strick- 
en South. Dudley was there, in the very heart 
of the plague-cursed district! his life hanging 
on a thread! neglected, forsaken, it ax td be, 
or at best with only hired nurses to soothe his 
sufferings! 

The thought stirred every pulse of her being. 
At once she was calm and self-collected. 

‘* Will you order the carriage, Geralda?’ she 
said, hurriedly. ‘‘I must pack a few things 
and change my dress. I shall take the ne 
train for the South.” 

“Good Lord!” Fs Miss Joanna. ‘ Do 

ou know what a risk you wouldrun? It would 

as much as your life is worth to go to Mem- 
phis, now.” 

“T must go,” she panted. ‘‘ Heis there—he 
needs me. Nothing shall keep me from him, 
now. 

The woman uttered a smothered exclamation, 
but her eyes were full of tears. 

“Well, well! He ain’t worth it, but—God 
bless and keep you!” 


—— 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
WOMAN’S DEVOTION, 
—O’er the trembling city the curse 
Hangs brooding o’er the music it hath stilled 
Jn many hearts and homes. —Anon. 

Ir was early evening when Leonie reached 
her destination, but the streets of the great city 
seemed strangely silent and deserted. It was 
easy to. believe that the angel of death had 
swept suddenly over the place, smiting all its 
inhabitants with the sword. Gloom and deso- 
lation everywhere! No happy faces, no ring of 
merry voices, no sounds of bustling life or busy 
traffic. Two grim specters, pestilence and death, 
stalking ahead, had swept all these things out 
of their path as a whirlwind gathers everything 
before it. 

Alone and unprotected, Leonie made the 
round of the hospitals, and it was midnight be- 
fore she found the one in which her husband lay 
ill. A large, roomy old mansion in the suburbs 
of the city had been given up to the use of the 
fever sufferers, and hither some good, kind soul 
had conveyed Dudley Linton at the outset of 
the disease. J 

The door stood open, and Leonie stalked over 
the threshold like a spirit. The solitary man, 
who sat dozing in the hall, started to his feet, 
and stared at her as though doubtful whether 
she was flesh and blood or not. 

«Who are you, and why do you come here?” 
he demanded. 

‘fam looking for my husband. I was told 
he was here. Quick! let me go to him’ 

Something in her voice made the man stare 
harder than ever. 

‘*We have orders to admit no one,” he an- 
swered. “It is very late—the wards are all 
closed for the night. 

“‘T must see my husband.” 

“ Wait until to-morrow.” 

‘*T cannot,” she said, hoarsely and unsteadily. 
“T have come a long distance—all the way from 
New York, Oh, sir, do not put anything in my 
way, now.” 

‘’What!” he cried out. “Are you from the 
North? Do you not know it is almost certain 
death to enter a place like this?” 

“*T care not—only let me see my husband.” 

Her desolate tone touched the man’s heart. 
pare rose chokingly in his throat as he in- 

uired: 
¥ ‘What is your husband’s name?” 
“Dudley Linton.” 
% Yes, such a person is here—in the lower 


She struck her hands together with a smoth- 


eredcry. . 

‘He is alive, then? Thank God! I felt all 
the while that I should see him again, that he 
would be spared until I could reach his side. 
Quick! do not delay me another minute.” 

**You can do him no good. He is in charge 
of the regular nurse.” 

‘‘Let me take her place.” 

“He would not know you.” 

“T think he would. Only let me enter and 
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look at him, Have youa wife?” she asked, sud- 
denly. ‘How would you feel if she were ill, 
i , and some one d at the door of her 
chamber to shut you out?” 

He drew a quick breath. 

“Come,” he said, hoarsely. “It may be 
wrong, but if it is God will forgiveme. I can’t 
resist your pleadings.” 

He unclosed a door, and she saw a long, low 
room with white cots ranged on either hand. 
The gas-jets burned dimly, shedding a ghastly 
light upon the scene. Leonie’s eyes wanderer 
ony from cot to cot, searching for her hus-: 


“You will find him yonder, opposite the win- 
dow,” said the man. 

She stole forward, panting and trembling, 
and stood beside the cot. One glance sufficed— 
it was Dudley, but oh, so altered! Scarce a 
trace left of the strong, handsome, debonair 
lover who had won her heart! 

After a few moments, when he moved and 
moaned, she laid her hand, light as a snowflake, 
upon his forehead. <A sort of galvanic quiver 
shook his frame; his lips moved. 

“Tt is Leonie’s hand,” he muttered. ‘I 
kwon its soft, cool touch. Leonie’s! Oh, my 


She thought he was sane, and had recognized 
her, but the words were a part of his delirium. 
When they were uttered he turned amine 
away and seemed to sink into a sort of stupor. 

The physician came tigen and stood be- 
side the cot. His poe eye ad detected a 
pets face, and he looked anxious and 
troubled. 

“This patient needs unusual care,” he said. 
“This is the third day, and the crisis is t. 
He has a chance for recovery—a very slight 
one, ’tis true, but still it is a chance. A mo- 
net neglect just at this juncture might prove 

‘atal. 

‘*You need not fear to trust me,” said Leonie, 
very low. 

“You look so young—so delicate. Do you 
feel equal to the emergency?” 

ss ” she replied; ‘‘ J am his wife!” 

The physician started, looked at her almost in 
terror, but finally passed on without another 
word. He felt that none was necessary. 

Dudley would not be out of danger until after 
the eleventh day. That first night, as she knelt 
beside his cot, heard his groans, and listened to 
his incoherent utterances, Leonie prayed that 
God would take her own life, if necessary, but 
spare that of the man she loved so devotedly. 

One afternoon, as she sat beside him bathin 
his forehead, his ravin suddenly ceased. ik 
soft, tremulous sigh broke from his lips, and he 
caught her hand. 

“This is Leonie’s hand,” he said, as he had 
done once before. ‘I know the touch of those 
slender, dimpled fingers. Leonie’s! Ah, it is 


impossible. She is far away—I shall never see 
her ages 
‘“‘No, she is here,” Leonie said, trembling 
et much. ‘She has been with you for many 
ays.’ 


“No, no! Itisa delusion. I have deserved 
nothing save contempt and neglect at her 
hands. Even an angel of mercy cannot forgive 
7 Menace 2 
, “s she has forgiven. Believe it, Dudley, it is 

rue, 

“Tt can’t be,” he persisted. ‘I wronged 
her too cruelly. Never woman suffered as she 
suffered through my instrumentality. I merit 
only abhorrence.” 

‘But she loves you in spite of everything. 
She never ceased to love you.” 

He shook his head sadly and sorrowfully. 

“Do not to deceive me. “I have thought 
of her often during my exile, and wished I had 
been true to her. metimes I felt tempted to 
go to her and kneeling at her feet, sue for for- 
giveness. But she would not come to me, and 


on try to understand said Le essing 
to un sai onie, pressi 
her lips to his. ‘You have been very ill, and 
could not remain away. It was no time to 
cherish resentment. You — die, and be lost 
tome forever. I only thought of your danger, 
and prayed for your recovery. Iam here, and 
will never leave you again unless driven 


away.” 
She saw a perplexed expression cross his fea- 
tures, but after a moment’s silence he 


his hands upon his eyes and sighed heavily. 

‘*No, no! Leonie? It can’t be. She is far 
fronfhere. I shall never see her again. Even 
an angel from heaven would not forgive such a 
wretch—how can she?” 

The next day he awakened to a full conscious- 
ness of his surroundings. He had been tying/ 
very quiet for some time, and Leonie thought 
him sleeping until the sound of a suppressed sob 
caused her to look up. His eyes, glistening 
with tears, were bent upon her face, 

‘‘Oh, my love,” he said, in a broken voice, 
“this is more than I deserve. You ought to 
hate me, and yet you are here! This if is to 
hea of fire upon one’s head.” 

She drew nearer, and held fast to his trem- 
bling hands. 

“Don’t say another word,” she murmured. 

But he felt that he must speak; words of 
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deepest contrition and sorrow were struggling 
for utterance. 

‘*T am sane enough to realize what you have 
risked in coming here. The very atmosphere is 
infected. Oh, my poor injured darling, I have 
not deserved such goodness! Who was ever 
wronged as I have wronged you? It is a won- 
der that you can even endure my presence.” 

“Oh,” she ejaculated, with a sound of bitter 

, pain, ‘* how little you have understood my love! 
t could endure a thousand-fold more than this, 
and remain unchanged.” 

“Tt was not in me to understand it,” he 
groaned. ‘“ ButI think I do now—I think Ido 
now.” 

“Tf it but hasits just reward at last, Iam 
content.” 

As she leaned over him his arms weakly 
clasped her neck, and he laid his face close to 
hers a monient. 

“Only forgive me,” he said, in a whisper, 
“and if God spares my life I wi/l atone.” 

Let us draw a vail over the scene that fol- 


lowed. Both had sinned and suffered—both | 
had gone down into deep waters, and now, | 


through the wonderful goodness of God, they 
were even to gather figs from the thistles they 
had planted. For them, as it were, the law of 
the universe had been reversed. Ah, how could 
they be thankful enough for so great mercies? 


Of Richard Forsyth and Elsie it is only neces- 
sary to say that comfort and happiness now 


surround them. Miss Joanna took them home | 
to her own stately mansion, and persists in | 


heaping upon the young couple every luxury 
that cade ~ th 
mosphere of peace and 
health been fully restored, and the hope beats 
high in his heart of one day being reckoned 
among the world’s great painters. 

It is a commendable ambition—and one that 
may yet be realized. 

As soon as Dudley’s health was fully restored, 
he and Leonie went abroad. Miss Joanna fur- 
nished the means necessary for the journey, 
but, even to the last, she resolutely refused to 
see her nephew. 

“‘T forgive all the evil he has done,” she said, 
“but itis better that we do not meet again. 


might as well know it nowas later. Two-thirds 
of my property I have left to Richard—the re- 
maining third to Leonie, but not one dollar to 


himself. He will understand my reasons for 
Yin division without any explanation from me. 
H 


{ hope he has turned over a new leaf, and will 
be a better man for what has occurred.” 

Dudley knew he had deserved this, and even 
more. It was a partof his punishment. And yet, 


had Heaven meted out to-him his just deserts, | 
how much more terrible must have been his | 
sufferings! He had had his opportunity and | 
had wasted if. It was onl od’s wonderful | 

‘oodness and mercy that left him with a single | 


or comfort in life. 
Leonie had been given a handsome sum 


“Ks 


out of the Trevlyn estate, the young couple had | 


no fear of privation to add to their distress. 
The day Dudley and his wife left America, 


Geralda went to the steamer to see them off. | 


When the last farewell words were uttered, and 
she had turned to retrace her steps to the car- 
riage, some one came up hastily from the crowd, 
and spoke her name. 

It was Ray Armitage. Her eyes fell before 
be aeeee gaze, and a beautiful color dyed her 
cheeks. 

“‘Geralda,” he said, “I cannot see you go 
back to your desolate home without again 
speaking of the love I bear you. It has never 
¢ —it never will.” 

She trembled, and caught her breath; but, 
something in her downcast looks caused him to 
draw nearer, and add, in a husky whisper: 

‘*T can bear this suspense no longer. Search 
your own heart, darling, and tell me if the 
ashes of any other passion lie between us—if I 
must go on loving you in vain.” 

The scales had fallen from her eyes. She did 
not speak, but suddenly stretched out both 
hands, with a hushed, passionate cry, and lean- 
ed her head upon his shoulder. 

That was her answer! 


THE END. 
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Others Issued Every Two Weeks. 
For sale by all newsdealers, price ten cents, or 


sent, postage paid, on receipt of twelve cents. 


BEADLE AND ADAMS, Publishers, 
98 William street, N. Y. 


The Saturday Journal, 


“The Model Family Paper 
—AND— 


Most Charming of the Weeklies.” 


A pure paper; good in every thing; bright, 
brilliant and attractive. 
Serials, Tales, Romances, 
Sketches, Adventures, Biographies, 
Pungent Essays, Poetry, 
Notes and Answers to Correspondents, 
Wit and Fun— 


All are features in every number, from such 
celebrated writers as no paper in America can 


By Parson’s Daughter. 


or. 
What is best in POPULAR READING, that the 
paper always has; hence for Home, Sxop, Li- 


| pRARY and GENERAL READER it is without a 


rival; and hence its great and steadily increasing 
circulation. 

The SatuKDAY JOURNAL is sold everywhere 
by newsdealers; price sia cents per number; or to 
pee: post-paid, at the following cheap 
rates, viz.: 

Four months, one dollar; one year, three 
dollars ; or, two copies, five dollars. 


Address BEADLE & ADAMS, Publishers, 
98 William Street, New York. 


: ‘BEADLE & ADAMS’ 
STANDARD DIME PUBLICATIONS. 


Speakers. 


BEADLE.AND ADAMS have now on their lists the fol- 
lowing highly desirable and attractive text-books, 
prepared expressly for schools, families, etc. Each 
volume contains 100 large es, printed from clear, 
open type, comprising the best collection of Dia- 
logues, Dramas and citations, (burlesque, comic 
and otherwise.) The Dime Speakers for the season 
of 1880—as far as now issued—embrace twenty-three 


volumes, viz. : 

1. American Speaker. 13. School Speaker. 

. National Speaker. 14. Tudicrous Speaker. 
3. Patriotic Speaker. . Komikal Speaker. 
. Youth’s Speaker. 


d . Comie Speaker. 
- Eloquent Speaker. 


. Elocutionist. 
. Humorous Speaker. . Hail Columbia Speak 
. Standard Speaker. er. 
. Stump Speaker. . Serio-Comic Speaker. 
9. Juvenile Speaker. . Select Speaker. 
. Spread-Eagle Speaker . Funny Speaker. 
Dime Debater. 22. Jolly Speaker. 
. Exhibition Speaker. 23, Dialect Speaker. 
These books are replete with choice pieces for the 
School-room, the Exhibition, for Homes, ete. They 
are drawn from FRESH sources, and contain some of 
the choicest oratory of the times. 75 to 100 Declama- 
tions and Recitations in each book. 
Dialogues. 
The Dime Dialogues, each volume 100 pages, em- 
brace twenty-six books, viz.: 
Dialogues No, One. 
Dialogues No. Two. 
Dialogues No. Three, 
Dialogues No. Four. 
Dialogues No. Five, 
Dialogues No. Six. 
Dialogues No. Seven. 
Dialogues No. Eight. 
Dialogues No. Nine. 
Dialogues No. Ten. 
Dialogues No, Eleven. 
Dialogues No. Twelve. 
Dialogues No. Thirteen. 


Dialogues No. Fourteen. 
Dialogues No. Fifteen. 
Dialogues No. Sixteen. 
Dialogues No. Seventeen. 
Dialogues No. Eighteen 
Dialogues No. Nineteen. 
Dialogues No. Twenty. 
Dialogues No. Twenty-one. 
Dialogues No. Twenty-two. 
Dialogues No. Twenty-three 
Dialogues No. Twenty-four. 
Dialogues No. Twenty-five. 
p Dialogues No. Twenty-six. 
15 to 25 Dialogues and Dramas in each book. 

These volumes have been prepared with especial 
reference to their availability all school-rooms. 
They are adapted to schools with or without the fur- 
niture of a stage, and introduce a TAnES of charac- 
ters suited to scholars of every grade, both male and 
female. It is fair to assume that no volumes yet 
offered to schools, at any price, contain so many 
availadle and useful dialogues and dramas, serious 
and comic. 


Dramas and Readings. 
164 12mo Pages. 2 Cents. 


For Schools, Parlors, Entertainments and the Am- 
ateur Stage, comprising Original Minor Dramas, 
Comedy, Farce, Dress Pieces, Humorous Dialogue 
and Burlesque, by noted writers; and Recitations 
and Readings, new and standard, of the greatest 
celebrity and interest. Edited by Prof, A. M. Russell, 


DIME HAND-BOOKS, 
Young People’s Series. 


BrEADLE’s Dime HAnp-Books ror Youna PEropie 
eever a wide range of subjects, and are especially 
adapted to their end. They constitute at once the 
cheapest and most useful works yet put into the 
market for popular circulation. 

Ladies’ Letter-Writer. Book of Games. 
Gents’ Letter-Writer. Fortune-Teller. 

Book of Etiquette. Lovers’ Casket. 

Book of Verses. Ball-room Companion. 
Book of Dreams. Book of Beauty. 


Hand-Books of Games. 

BraDie’s Dime Hanp-Books or GAMES AND PoPpuLAR 
Hanpv-Books cover a variety of subjects, and are es- 
pecially adapied to their end. 

andbook of Summer Sports. 
Book of Croquet. 
Chess Instructor. 
Cricket and Football. 


Yachting and Rowing. 

Riding and Driving. 

Book of Pedestrianism. 

Guide.to Swimming. Base-Ball Player for 1880, 
Handbook of Winter Sports. 


Manuals for Housewives. 
Beapie’s Dime FamI.y SERIES. aims to supply 


2. Recipe Book. 


3. Housekeeper’s Guide. linery. 


Lives of Great Americans 


Are presented complete and authentic biographies 
of many of the men who have added luster to the 
Loti ic by their lives and deeds. The series em- 


races: 
I.—George Washington. |_VII.—David Crockett. 
Ti.—John Paul Jones. VII.—Israel Putnam. 

Ti.—Mad Anthony Wayne IX.—Kit Carson. 

IV.—Ethan Allen. X.—-Tecumseh. 
V.—Marquis de Lafay-| XI.—Abraham Lincoln. 


ette. XTI.—Pontiac. 
VI1.—Daniel Boone. XIII.—Ulysses S. Grant. 


SONG BOOKS. 


BEADLE’s Dime Sone Boors, Nos. 1 to 33, containing 
the only populer collection of copyright songs to be 
found in the market. 


Melodist, . 
School Melodist, | Music and Words. 


JOKE BOOKS. 
Pocket Joke Book. Jim Crow Joke Book. 
Paddy Whack Joke Book, 
The above publications for sale by all newsdealers 
or will be sent, -paid, on receipt of priec, by 
BEADLE & ADAMS. 98 Witiram St., N.Y. 


